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TO MY WIFE 


I DEDICATE GLADLY THIS LITTLE BOOK TO MY WIFE, 
WHO, DURING THE LONG YEARS OF OUR ISOLATION, 
MADE US A HOME AND FILLED IT WITH LAUGHTER AND 
SONG; UNEQUALED AS WIFE, A BIG SUCCESS AS A 
MOTHER AND A MISSIONARY. 
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THES PAPUE VOR FADE 


This colossal Statue of Faith was dedicated on August 
1, 1890, at old Plymouth, where the Pilgrim Fathers - 
landed in 1620. At its base are three figures—Faith, Hope, 
and Love. 


I am told that the president of Argentina said that 
South America was settled by men seeking gold, while 
North America was settled by men seeking God. 


I stood in awe some years ago near this glorious symbol 
of our national power and took off my hat and prayed 
to the God of our fathers. 


Up through the tempests of ice and snow, 

Up from this war-torn world below, 

Up through the breezes of happy years, 

Up through the mists of our falling tears, 
Points that symbol of faith to our fathers’ God. 


Many schools of thought have come and gone 

Since faith here came at our nation’s dawn, 

And pointed up to the glowing sky 

While the creeds of men are doomed to die, 
A rainbow of hope in our darkened world. 


Black war clouds over the earth are hurled 
Blotting out God in this sin-sick world, 
And stretch their red and skeleton hands 
Across the seas to our own fair land, 
In this night of hate shines this emblem of love. 


Glad Faith still holds our heart to the right, 
While other lands die of the deadly blight 
Of the lust for gold and worldly power, - 
In this, of history, the darkest hour, 

Firm as that stone is our faith in God. 
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AN APPRECIATION 


I have had the privilege, pleasure, and profit of read- 
ing the manuscript of this book. It is an unusual contri- 
bution to Christian literature and sheds such lhght upon 
Brazil and all South America as awakens for that country 
and the southern continent new interest and appreciation. 
_ The stories are well written, and the reader is brought 

face to face with a group of people whose labors are the 
only hope for this world. This book will inevitably in- 
erease heart interest in foreign missions everywhere. 


F, M. McConneELu 


[at] 


A PERSONAL WORD 


I greatly appreciate the request of Mrs. A. B. Deter 
and family, through Dr. John L. Hill, to give my testimony 
of love and esteem for the late Dr. A. B. Deter. 


On October 2, 1945, a phone message brought us the sad 
news that A. B. Deter had gone to be forever with the 
Lord. Sad? Yes, our earth side of the cloud was very 
gloomy. I wept; we all wept, for one of my closest and 
most intimate missionary friends in the Land of the South- 
ern Cross had left us. I wept and prayed for his dear 
companion of some forty-four years and for their children 
scattered over the earth. Then I got a glimpse of the 
heaven side of this cloud. It was glorious! A. B. Deter 
was at the feet of his Lord and Master whom he had 
served so faithfully and devotedly for long years. Then 
‘fT saw underneath the altar the souls of them that had 
been slain for the word of God, and for the testimony which 
they held: and they cried, .. . How long, O Master, .. . 
dost thou not judge and avenge our blood on them that 
dwell on the earth?’’ And there was Dwight, his doctor 
son, who suffered horrors in prison at the hands of the 
Japanese, and was later lost in the mighty Pacific. What 
must have been the meeting of father and son at their 
Master’s feet!! ‘‘For now we see in a mirror, darkly 
[earth side]; but then face to face.’’ Someday the cloud 
will lift for you—for us—as it did for our beloved brother 
of forty years, and as it did for Dwight. ‘‘Blessed are 
the dead who die in the Lord.’’ — 


In the Home.—He was a beloved husband and father. 
Mrs. Deter writes: ‘‘I have lived with him for more than 
forty-four years and I can truthfully say he is the best 
man I ever knew.’’ He was jolly with his children and 
grandchildren, and yet he was firm and exacted obedience. 
And how they loved him! His home was always Abrahamic 
in hospitality. The Deter home could easily have been 
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famous ‘‘on the Jericho road’’ along with the home of 
Mary, Martha, and Lazarus in the time of Christ. Their 
hospitality was and is real and wholesome. ‘‘The hearts 
of the saints have been refreshed through thee, brother.’’ 


A Christian Statesman.—Brother Deter had a great 
vision of Christ’s kingdom and work. He was a good 
organizer and planned well. He was prominent in all 
Baptist gatherings, both local and national. His counsel 
was sought on many important questions and committees. 


A True Missionary.—A. B. Deter was known chiefly as 
a preacher and builder. He was dynamic in preaching 
and kingdom building. Though dynamic in preaching 
and action, he was never an agitator. He was always for 
peace without compromise for God’s Word. Though a 
sufferer all his life, he was one of the most sacrificial mis- 
sionaries I ever knew. He was always ready to attend the 
most difficult calls in the extreme interior work. He did 
outstanding pioneering work in the Federal capital and in 
two states, Sao Paulo and Parana. 

A Word to the Famialy.—There are some things we never 
forget. One of them is the occasion on which you took 
us into your good home forty years ago on our first arrival 
in Brazil. We have loved you for the Master’s sake ever 
since. Another cherished memory is the forty years of 
fellowship in singing, preaching, praying, and working for 
the lost of Brazil. The last memorable experience was our 
visit to your home in Dallas a few days before the home- 
going of your loved one. He was still cheerful and looking 
ahead and hoping to do more for the Master and for Brazil. 
What a wonderful way to finish earth service! He went 
without a break right into service on high. Cheer up, 
Christian comrades, the earthly record of A. B. Deter is 
on high. This dark cloud will soon become bright. 


Affectionately, 
O. P. MADDOX 
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PREFACE 


Brazil is truly. the Land of Tomorrow. I know of no 
country which has such great possibilities for the future. 
In area Brazil is nearly half the size of South America. 
About half the population of that continent is found within 
Brazil’s far-flung borders. It is a land of broad and beau- 
tiful rivers, vast green forests, beautiful fertile valleys 
and mountains clothed with eternal green. In the great 
interior there are hundreds of thousands of square miles 
of fine black land and hardwood forests where no white 
man has ever walked. It is a land of gold, diamonds, and 
precious stones. Twenty-three per cent of the iron of the 
world is found there; and it is said that Brazil has the 
greatest deposit of manganese in the world. It is also rich 
in chromium, quartz, mercury, mica, nickel, lead, coal, 
graphite, and tungsten—minerals these with which to build 
a great national industry. Oil wells have already started 
to flow in the state of Bahia. 

The government of Brazil is prudent and progressive. 
But the chief handicap to this country’s becoming one of 
the greatest nations of the world is the blighting influence 
of a decadent religion.* I firmly believe that Brazil can also 
build up as great a nation south of the Equator as the 
United States has built in the north if its people will build 
on the Rock, Christ Jesus. We Baptists are helping them 
to shift the foundation of their nation onto that Rock. 

This book is not a history of Brazilian Baptists, nor is 
it a record of the work done by my splendid colleagues. It 
is not even an orderly sketch of our own missionary ac- 
tivities. It is largely composed of vivid human interest 
stories and incidents that have happened all along the 
years. It has in its pages heartthrobs of defeats and vic- 
tories; of heartbreaking loneliness, with a growing feel- 
ing of fellowship with a noble people whom we have learned 
to love and who love us. 

A. B. D. 
” *The greatness of the United States as a nation is attributed to the Chrie 


tian principles and ideals which guided our forefathers in its settlement—to 
their faith and belief in God. 


ony 


CHAPTER I 
THE HEART OF MISSIONS 


Miguel Valespe was a Spaniard. His story is the most 
thrilling, the most tragic, and yet the most glorious I 
have heard. It opens to us the living, pulsing heart of 
missions. 

Pastor Varretto, after preaching in his church in Ro- 
sario, Argentina, shook hands with his people at the door 
of the church and turned to what he thought was an empty 
auditorium; but he saw a man seated near the door, with 
his head bowed in his hands. He touched the stranger 
on the shoulder and said: 

‘‘My friend, can I do anything for you?’’ The man 
arose with tears in his eyes. ‘‘No, you have done the most 
wonderful thing any man can do for another; you have 
led me to Jesus. JI am very much broken up tonight, but 
should like to come to your study tomorrow and tell you 
my life story.’’ The pastor replied that he would gladly 
wait for him there. 

Next day Miguel Valespe went to see the pastor. He 
sat down and began his story: ‘‘I prayed all night, and 
in the dawn of the morning light came; and I will tell you 
all about it now. Seventeen years ago I lived in Paris, 
France. I thought I was happily married, but my wife 
was unfaithful; so I killed her and her lover. I fled to 
North Africa. Some weeks later the papers from Paris 
said that the doctors had come in time to patch them up, 
and they both lived. In time I worked my way back to 
Paris, and when I killed them the second time they re- 
mained dead. I was alive. Better had I been dead! A 
jury was called, and I was condemned to death. I did 
not care for that. Life was hell. It seemed that no death 
could be worse than what I was suffering. I escaped 
again, but I was an outeast. From country to country 
IT have wandered—mzy soul filled with jealousy, hate, and 
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vengeance. It has been hell on earth. Last night I went 
in to hear you preach. It seemed that a new world had 
opened to me—a world where God lives—and I found 
Jesus. That awful burden of sin is gone: I have resolved 
to go back to Paris and give myself up and pay the penalty 
for my crime.”’ . 

After a long talk with Dr. Varretto, the pastor agreed 
with Valespe that he should return to Paris and surrender. 
Arriving in Paris, he went immediately to the judge, and 
told him that he was Miguel Valespe, that he had mur- 
dered his wife and her lover seventeen years before and 
had now come back to pay the penalty for that crime. The 
judge said: ‘‘It isa long time. We must have a new trial.’’ 
Miguel replied ‘‘It is not necessary, for I confess my 
crime.’’ The judge was firm. A new jury was called and 
a lawyer secured to defend Miguel. This was Miguel’s de- 
fense: 

‘‘The man who is sitting before you, gentlemen of the 
jury, did not commit that crime. It was the old Miguel 
Valespe who committed the erime. The old Valespe died 
in Rosario weeks ago. He is dead and in his place is a 
new Valespe, who never committed a crime and is not 
eapable of any criminal act. You, gentlemen of the jury, 
would be committing a crime to take a life so full of light 
and power out of the world. Let him go out and scatter 
this wonderful new light and life that can bring a man 
back from the ends of the earth to face death for a crime 
he is now ineapable of committing.”’ 

This is the first time I have ever heard of the principle 
of the doctrine of regeneration being used to influence a 
jury, but it won out! Miguel Valespe went out a free 
man to spread abroad this life-giving faith in a living 
God. 

Dr. A. B. Langston, in our Brazilian Systematic The- 
ology, says: ‘‘Religion is life in God.’’ Religion is not 
doctrine only; it is not simply a school of thought; it is 
dogmatic but does not live by dogma. Deeper than all 
mere thinking, it goes down to the roots of life. It re- 
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ceives its life from the Fountain of life, which is God. It 
is new life in God. Ethnic, or national, religions were 
limited to their own narrow borders. Every nation had 
its own little dead god. These little gods never leaped 
over the border lines of their respective nations, because 
they were dead. They have been buried in the abysses 
of the centuries. Poor little lifeless gods worshiped by 
the spiritually dead! 


Our FOREFATHERS WERE PAGANS 


These little dead gods were the gods of our fathers, back 
some thousands of years. Our fathers—the fathers of 
the Anglo-Saxon race—were all pagans. Some of these 
tribes had a custom of cutting off the heads of their 
enemies, taking out the brains, filling the cranium with 
human blood, and drinking that blood in libation to their 
pagan gods. 

All that we are and have today came from this new 
life in Jesus. We are no greater than any heathen nation, 
except that we have a greater Lord. No man in all our 
broad Jand can boast that he is better, wiser, or more 
civilized, except as that man is a new creature in Jesus 
Christ, or as he has benefited by the lives of men and 
women around him who have that new life in them. The 
ethical standards of Jesus have deeply penetrated the 
lives of millions who never enter the doors of our churches. 
If Jesus were removed from these millions of spiritually 
dead men and women and all newborn men were taken 
away, they would collapse in two or three generations and 
go back to darkness and to death. 


REGENERATE Lire Is THE HEART OF MISSIONS 


This life in God is so powerful that it. leaps all barriers 
and national lines. It embraces all nations, irrespective 
of color, race, or creed. It is the one universal religion, 
for it is the only religion that has, in itself, life. This re- 
generate life is the heart of missions. A dead church will 
not give to missions. <A spiritually dead Christian will 
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oppose and criticize all effort to take the gospel to other 
countries. Our Lord said, ‘‘I am come that they might 
have life, and that they might have it more abundantly.’’ 
That overflowing life was so strong in the lives of the early 
Christians that it has leaped over all national and inter: 
national barriers. 

After the Saviour left his followers, by the power ‘of 
the Holy Spirit they overflowed their borders and pene- 
trated all lands. They went into the darkest of the world’s 
black night during the Middle Ages and lived and suffered 
for the very doctrines which we as Baptists hold so dear. 
The only hghts that illuminated that awful world black- 
out were fires kindled to burn them alive. Across those 
years millions were slain for their faith. Men, women, 
and children were slaughtered by the hundreds of thou- 
sands by those who had no god but a shadowy notion of a 
goddess; no love but the love of dead forms; no standard 
but that of brute force. Brute force came up against a 
power that it could not conquer and never will conquer, 
namely, newborn men full of that abounding life in God. 
Brute force has never made permanent conquests. It is 
weak, while love and life in God are invincible. The lurid 
flames of martyrs’ fires illumined a whole world. Let me 
illustrate: 

Arnold of Brescia taught that the church should be 
separated from the state. They burned him alive and 
scattered his ashes on the old Tiber. Peter of Bruys said: 
‘‘The Bible is our only rule of faith and practice. Chil- 
dren should not be baptized, because they cannot. believe. 
T'ransubstantiation is an invention of the clergy.’’ He 
was burned alive. Peter Waldo, or Waldez, preached the 
same truths and organized churches. Hundreds of thou- 
sands were slaughtered because of their beliefs during the 
centuries that followed; but the influence of these Christian 
martyrs lives on, and their followers are found in Italy 
and France to this day. Their lving faith, like a mighty 
tide, overflowed into Switzerland and into Germany, then 
into England, and finally on and on ’till it touched the 
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shores of America. We as a people owe all we have and 
are to that missionary spirit that has come to us across 
the ages. 

Let us not forget that among the first to die for the- 
doctrine which Baptists hold sacred today were Latins. 
Let us send back to these Latin nations the gospel which 
their forefathers preserved and passed on to us. They 
have abandoned the original faith of these heroic Chris- 
tians and have forgotten God in following dead forms ad- 
ministered by a corrupt hierarchy. 

Our great Lord has chosen us to take that abundant life 
to a wartorn and bleeding world. We are called to build 
a new world on the ruins of a world ruthlessly torn down 
by a gang of international racketeers and gangsters. If we 
build that world on the Rock, Christ Jesus, it will stand 
through the coming ages, let storms of hate and violence 
beat against it as they will. ‘‘For other foundation can no 
man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ.’’ 

This generation has an opportunity that no other gener- 
ation of men has had since time began. It is glorious to 
live right now! With newborn men, like Miguel Valespe, _ 
we are building lives, building homes on faith and love © 
and loyalty; building cities, building states, building na- 
tions—building a new world. This is the living heart of 
missions, because that heart is pulsing with life—life that 
overflows into all lands of the earth. 


Two WoRLDS 


In our field we have two worlds. The one is far away 
from the other; though but few hours of travel come be- 
tween them. One is the world of a fine civilization where 
we find electric lights, railroads, automobiles, beautiful 
houses, well-kept lawns, liveried servants, radios which 
sweep the skies for music, laughter, and news and which 
move the throbbing heart of the world. The most beau- 
tiful city and bay on earth are the city and bay of Rio 
de Janeiro. 
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The other world lies at the door of this great civilized 
world. It is still in the gloom of the dead centuries. There 
the light of God has never shone and he has never walked. 
There hearts are deaf, dumb, and blind to the music of 
heaven and to the gladness of life. They fail, in great part, 
to see the beauty of the green mountains and the prodigal 
tropical life where they live. They live in the eternal 
twilight of their grass-covered huts and eat their food with 
their hands as they sit. on little stools around smoky fires 
kindled on the dirt floors of their stick and mud huts. The 
smoke wanders around till it finally finds a crack or goes 
up through the grass roof. The dogs, goats, chickens, and 
fleas warm themselves at the same fire. 

But more dangerous to their lives than all of these un- 
sanitary conditions is the mosquito that injects malaria 
and yellow fever into their blood. The Rockefeller medical 
unit found in our state that over 90 per cent of these 
people have parasites; some have three or four kinds of 
parasites sucking out their vitality. 

God is vague, and Jesus is a mere name—a kind of 
fetish to some of them. He is not to them our loving 
Saviour who walks and talks with us and goes by our 
sides as we face danger and death, who heals our broken 
hearts and guides us to heaven. 

Oh, how I would have you see the picture that is 
stamped on my heart as I write these lines! Physical 
poverty itself does not destroy the soul. But the lack of 
spiritual light which causes immortal man to live in dark- 
ness and grope in blindness, dead to God and with not 
one ray of hope for all the eternal years—this is the kind 
of poverty—soul poverty—that kills both the bodies and 
the souls of hundreds of thousands out here. 

Yes, and I can say the same for many in our own United 
States. There is no geography in God’s kingdom. There 
are no language barriers in his love, and there is no dif- 
ference in the darkened minds in the United States and 
those in Brazil. You who have a faith more precious than 
your lives must pass it on to those who have none. 


CHAPTER II 
THE OPEN DOOR 


Wuart GREAT BRAZILIANS HAVE Samw Asoutr Us 
AND OuR WorRK 


Getulio Vargas——Getulio Vargas is one of the greatest 
leaders of men south of the Equator in this Western 
Hemisphere. He said recently, ‘‘We welcome missionaries 
into our country.’’ He has been so handicaped lately 
by the astute political machinations of the Jesuits that some 
may doubt his sincerity in making this statement. I do not 
doubt him, however, for I know him personally and have 
followed his career carefully. 

Niio Pecanha.—Nilo Pecanha was formerly president of 
Brazil, and a very good one. When vice-president, he 
visited Sumidouro, a city in the interior of Rio. I had 
preached in the courthouse the Sunday before his visit 
there. A mob had gathered, and they threw stones at us 
while the services were going on. They broke out many 
of the windows in the room where I was preaching; and 
when we mounted our mules to leave, over two hundred 
men and boys followed us, yelling, ‘‘Matae os Protestantes, 
matae os; matae os!’’ That is, ‘‘ Kill the Protestants, kill 
them; kill them!’’ We escaped, but returned soon, and 
during that very year we organized two churches right at 
the doors of the town. A week after that had happened 
Nilo said to the people as he held up a Bible—his own 
Bible which he read daily: ‘‘The greatest case of vandalism 
that ever occurred in the history of this town occurred here 
last Sunday when you stoned an evangelical preacher out 
of your streets. The Word of God which he came to 
preach is the only hope of Brazil.’’ 

O friends, my dear readers, the Word of God is the 
only hope this poor old sinning world has today! 

Isidoro Lopes.—Isidoro Lopes is one of Brazil’s most 
efficient generals. Lieutenant Cardona is a first lieutenant 
in the Brazilian Army and was one of the officers under 
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this famous general during the revolution of 1932. Cardona 
is one of our lay preachers. He told me that his general 
never started his day’s work till he had read a chapter of 
the Bible and prayed. He was clean and conscientious as 
an officer and as a Brazilian citizen. He was one of the men 
who helped to establish the present government. 

Manoel Ribas—Manoel Ribas is governor of the state 
of Parana. He attended the services in English in homage 
to George V, which Dr. Oliver and I directed at the invi- 
tation of the English consul at Curitiba. He came with 
his whole staff and sat in front of us in the pulpit. Since 
leaving for America, a letter from Mrs. Oliver, our daugh- 
ter, said: ‘‘Governor Ribas attended church last Sunday. 
He said he did not know it would be so interesting and 
helpful, or he would have brought his wife.’’ 

He has done me many favors during his most efficient 
administration as governor. I have written him about 
matters concerning our students in the Training School 
and he answered in a few hours, and always favorably. 

Plimo Tourinho.—General Plinio Tourinho was the com- 
mander of the Parana troops during the revolution of 1930 
when the present government went into power. When the 
armies of the south swept over our state, we were all in 
for the revolution. Not being a citizen of Brazil,.I said 
nothing about it but helped all I could. My whole heart 
was in sympathy with Getulio Vargas in seeing that elec- 
tions really meant what the constitution said they should 
mean. A committee of evangelical pastors of our state was 
appointed by the different denominations working in 
Parana. This committee came to me one day and said: 
‘‘This committee of pastors will make a request that you 
be commissioned as chaplain.’’ I could not refuse, for 
someone should be at the front to visit the sick and wound- 
ed men. Dr. Satalas do Amaral, pastor of the Presby- 
terian church, introduced me to General Tourinho and 
made the request according to the will of our evangelical 
forces in that state. General Tourinho extended his hand 
and said: 
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‘‘Why, Brother Deter, you do not need an introduction 
to me, for I am a member of your congregation. Look 
up in the gallery, at the head of the stairway, and you 
will see me, in citizen’s clothing, listening to every word of 
your sermon.’’ I was surprised at this statement, as I 
had not noticed him at the service. I then said, ‘‘I will 
very gladly do as you have requested, Dr. Amaral.’’ Be- 
ing an American citizen, I could not be a commissioned 
chaplain, but except for the commission, I served in that 
capacity as an officer of the Brazilian Army. 

I was appointed to speak to about twenty thousand 
people, who literally filled the street, the night before my 
train went to the front. I said to the chairman of the 
program committee: 

‘What shall I say as a citizen of the United States to 
your revolutionary army and people?’’ 

He shot at me like the crack of a pistol, ‘‘Pep up the 
revolution !’’ 

T replied, ‘‘I would do just that were I a Brazilian citi- 
zen, for I am with you heart and soul; but as an American 
I cannot do it, if you will pardon me.’’ 

He smiled and said, ‘‘The priest, Leopoldina, will speak 
at the same time and place, and we wanted you to hold 
up the evangelical standard.’’ 

I did not speak, but I was aching in every bone to do so. 
Something had to be done for the welfare of that great 
country and people. The general appointed Dr. Djalma 
Cunha, pastor of the First Baptist Church, as head of the 
enforcement officers for the state when that state went dry 
for the duration of that war. 

Incidents as interesting and enlightening as the above 
can be cited in the work of my colleagues all over Brazil. 

Slowly, under God, the gospel of our Lord is building a 
new nation down there in that great Land of Tomorrow. 
We have won the approbation and good will of the great, 
sane, constructive leaders in Brazil, and the friendship of 
all the people, except a few who have never heard the 
gospel. 
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When Nilo Pecanha said that the Word of God is the 
only hope for Brazil, he pronounced a great sentence for 
world peace and happiness. 

Only one other Brazilian not great except in God’s 
sight has given a more concrete statement of our Father’s 
will toward a world that has sinned and gone into bloody 
war. This illiterate caboclo (Baptist preacher) faced a 
man with a drawn dagger, who, in a white heat of anger, 
said : 

“You are the leader of these miserable people and I am 
going to kill you.”’ 

The grand old preacher replied: ‘‘No, you are not going 
to kill me, for my Heavenly Father sent me here and he 
will protect me till my work is done. Besides, he did not 
make you to kill me; he made you to be my brother!’’ No 
greater sentence for world peace has ever been uttered, 
not even in the councils of all the great nations of the 
world. No man was ever made to kill his fellow man. 


““Ti1g OLD RoBE Must Go!?’’ 


Standing at the rail of a coast steamer going from Para- 
nagua to Rio de Janeiro, a few years ago, I heard a fa- 
miliar voice behind me. It was the mayor of our city of 
Curitiba. He said: ‘‘I wish to introduce to you this young 
priest from Rio Grande do Sui.’’ A fine looking young 
priest about twenty-five years of age extended his hand 
most cordially and said: 

‘‘T want to know you peroually and thank you for 
what you are doing for my people.”’ 

I was dumfounded, and replied: ‘‘That is new to me; 
you folks are generally throwing rocks at me!”’ 

A group of men standing round laughed at this; how- 
ever, they were deeply interested in our conversation. 
The young priest, with a charming smile, replied: ‘‘The 
rock-throwing period, in most parts of Brazil, is a thing of 
the past. I want to tell you that many of my colleagues 
and I are also preaching the simple gospel of salvation by 
faith.’’ 
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I was even more surprised and asked him what he meant 
by the gospel. He simply quoted Romans 5:1: ‘‘ Therefore 
being justified by faith, we have peace with God through 
our Lord Jesus Christ.’’ 

‘“‘Do you preach that simply, without mediation of the 
virgin Mary ?”’ 

The emphatic answer was an explosive: ‘‘The virgin 
Mary has nothing to do with it.’’ 

‘‘T want to shake your hand again, for you are my 
brother in Christ.’’ 

As he grasped my hand, his face shone with gladness, 
and for the first time in my missionary career I felt a 
warm friendship for a priest in a black robe. 

‘‘Young man, keep this from the bishop, or you will 
have trouble.’’ . 

All priests wear the batina in public. It is a long black 
robe that covers them from their neck to their ankles and - 
has a long row of black buttons down the front. He placed 
his hands between the buttons and said, as he made a 
sweeping gesture as though he would tear off the robe: 

‘“‘The minute any hierarchy reproves me or attempts 
to stop me from this glorious task, this old robe must go.”’ 

The group of men standing around applauded. Many 
of them shook hands with us both. I wanted to tell him 
that I would not be found dead in a thing like that black 
robe. 

One of the finest by-products of missionary work in 
Brazil is the change in the Catholic Church. Twelve 
priests have thrown off the batina in the last few years and 
have been baptized into Baptist churches. Many are 
preaching the gospel in Catholic churches. 


JupDGE Lima OPENS A Door OF OPPORTUNITY 


Joaquim Ferreira (who capped the box of soap on his 
opponent in fist fighting) had led many to the Saviour at 
Tagassaba de Cima. I found about twenty-two ready for 
baptism there. Nine couples included in this number were 
living together without being married. We told them 
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that we could not baptize anyone who lived in violation 
of God’s law and the laws of Brazil. After reading the 
Bible on the subject of marriage, these eighteen men and 
women were willing io fulfil the law. They did not know 
that adultery was such a sin until they were enlightened 
by God’s Word. One woman had a son of military age 
when she was married to his father that day. Our gaso- 
line launch was waiting a short day’s travel by canoe 
farther down the river. I told them that I would pull 
them behind the launch to the county seat at Guara 
Kessaba. We started the next morning on our joyous way 
down the river—about twenty-five of us—and all singing 
as our remoetros applied their oars and poles. Five canoes 
full of happy singing men and women tied onto our launch 
and we set out for a full day over river, bay, and, at last, 
an arm of the ocean. 

We asked Judge Lima to marry these eighteen men and 
women. The dignified old judge came into the courtroom 
and, with his staff around him, married them all. Then 
he most graciously bowed to us and congratulated us on 
doing such a fine work of good citizenship, as well as good 
religion. 

I said, ‘‘Judge, will you give us permission to preach 
in front of the courthouse ?’’ , 

He replied: ‘‘ You have earned the right to preach right 
here, and I will be delighted to remain and hear your ser- 
mon. You have done work this day that will go far to- 
ward setting right so much that is wrong in our civie and 
religious life. I am glad to be of some little help to you 
and give you a word of approval.’’ 

The white-haired old judge sat in his great chair of 
rosewood and listened with kindly sympathy while I tried 
to tell the story of the cross. The courtroom filled up with 
people from the town and our men and women of the hills. 

Nine homes had been cleansed of the old sin of adultery 
and all the children made legitimate. 

The barriers of other days are breaking down and doors 
are opening in all this fair Land of Tomorrow. 


CHAPTER III 
SOME BEGINNINGS 


How THE BRAZILIAN BAPTIST CONVENTION STARTED 


The beginning of our Brazilian Baptist Convention re- 
sulted from a feeling of isolation. I was holding a meeting 
for Dr. Z. C. Taylor at Bahia when Dr. Ginsburg came 
drifting in one day. The Wandering Jew had come, and 
we were all glad to see him! We were sitting at the table 
one morning having coffee. Dr. Taylor said: 

‘You men cannot know how much good it does me to 
have you come here. It is not alone the help you give 
me in the work of this field, but the fellowship and broth- 
erly sympathy of men who have so much in common. You 
bring real power into my life by being here. It is fellow- 
ship and a feeling of unity in all we hold dear.’’ 

He stopped talking, and for once in our lives we sat 
silent for a time. An idea was coming into our minds and 
it was too big to express lightly. It was the foundation 
thought that our Lord gave to his people when he organ- 
ized his church and said, ‘‘The gates of hell shall not pre- 
vail against it.’’ The devil can break one man alone, at 
times, but he just cannot budge thousands of lives united 
in God. 

‘‘Brother Taylor,’’ I began, ‘‘why not make our meet- 
ing an annual affair? What is the matter with organizing 
a Brazilian Baptist Convention ?’’ 

We began to make plans for the coming together of our 
Baptist people scattered in little groups all over a country 
larger than America. Dr. Ginsburg was to get all the ~ 
churches in North Brazil to send messengers. Dr. Taylor 
was to have charge of the local organization in Bahia to 
receive the Convention. Dr. W. B. Bagby was to get all 
the churehes in Sao Paulo and South Brazil in line, and 
my work was to make a lively propaganda of the new Con- 
vention in the Jornal Batista, of which I was then editor, 
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and to organize our forces in the capital of the Republic 
as well as in the surrounding country. 

We decided that it would be a Brazilian Baptist Con- 
vention and not a missionary convention. We had tried 
and failed by having a missionary representation. This 
would be a Brazilian Convention, in a central Brazilian 
city and composed largely of Brazilians. You know, dear 
reader, we are not out there to build up American institu- 
tions: There is no geography in the gospel, no race or 
color lines, and no nationality, but, so far as our work 
goes, it is for Brazil and Brazilians. 

Dr. F. F. Soren came into my office one day after he 
had received the Jornal Batista. He sat down and, look- 
ing at me with that frank and charming way he always 
had when talking to a friend, he said: 

**T do not think I will go to Bahia for the organization 
of that Convention.”’ 

He was thinking of the attempts we had made by eall- 
ing our missionary groups together and leaving out Bra- 
zilian representatives. I replied that we just could not 
have a national Baptist Convention without him—not the 
first one, at least. He was our great Brazilian leader and 
pastor of the central church in the capital of the Republic. 
He did not give reasons but left it at that. As he went 
out, I said: 

““You will go all right; just wait and you will see.’’ 

I sat down and wrote out telegrams to Dr. Bagby, Dr. 
Taylor and all the other missionaries asking them to wire 
Dr. Soren to go without fail. I wired and wrote all the 
Brazilian pastors to do the same. About a week later Dr. 
Soren came into the Publishing House office and sat down. 
He looked at me and smiled. 

‘‘Brother Deter, you were right. I am going to the Con- 
vention. I have telegrams and letters from all our people, 
missionaries and Brazilians, asking me to go. It looks as 
though I just have to do what every one tells me to do.’’ 

I did not tell him why he received those letters and tele- 
grams. He never knew to his dying day why he had to 
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go to Bahia. He was the only logical president. for our 
first Baptist Convention, so he was elected by unanimous 
vote. 

It was a great undertaking, for our people were scat- 
tered over a country larger than the United States, with- 
out means of travel except by little coast steamers. One 
messenger spent three long months on foot, by canoe, and 
on horseback getting to the Convention. 

We organized with about two thousand, and now, after 
thirty-four years, we have over eighty thousand Baptists 
co-operating with our Convention. We are probably 
preaching to two hundred thousand people every week in 
all Brazil. God honors his own methods of work. Brazil- 
ian Baptists at that Convention organized Home and 
Foreign Mission Boards and founded our college and semi- 
nary in Rio de Janeiro. 

Southern Baptists have over eighty thousand spiritual 
children in Brazil, several thousand grandchildren in 
Portugal, and a few hundred great-grandchildren in South 
Africa. About eight thousand are baptized into our 
churches annually. The tide is rising. A prominent Bra- 
zilian said a few months ago that it seemed to him that 
Brazil will soon be a Protestant country. 

It seems to me that the feeling of unity in our conven- 
tions is a source of greater gratitude than all our plans 
and boards. 


BEGINNING IN THE WILD WEST 


At the Brazilian Baptist Convention in Campos I read 
a communication that came to me through the Publishing 
House in Rio. A group of people in Corumba, in the far 
western state of Matto Grosso, had heard the gospel im- 
perfectly from a man who had gone that way. They 
wanted to know more about the Bible and its gospel mes- 
sage, so they requested the Baptists to send them someone 
who would be able to establish a permanent work among 
them. The Convention voted that I, as secretary of the 
Home Mission Board, should undertake that mission.. 
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There was no road through to the far west of Brazil at 
that time. I was forced to travel by a circuitous route 
through Uruguay, Argentina, Paraguay, and Bolivia to 
reach the city where these people lived. This trip took me 
through the great civilized centers of those South Ameri- 
can republics and also into the wildest lands I have ever 
seen. It required twenty-two days by rail, ocean steam- 
er, and river boat to reach my destination. 

Brother Seledonia Urbieta met me at the docks at Co- 
rumba and invited me to his home. He lived in his butcher 
shop, but it was a real home. He had learned much from 
his Bible. I slept for thirty-five consecutive nights on a 
canvas cot, and got up in the morning with my feet on a 
tiger skin. Never have I enjoyed more loving and lavish 
hospitality in any land than was bestowed upon me in 
that humble Brazilian home. . 

We had secured a large theater which belonged to the 
political boss of the state. This ‘‘big boss’’ was a giant in 
height and strength; in fact, I found him to be a big man 
in every way. The people had assembled to hear a sermon 
on ‘‘Order and Progress.’’ I spoke for over an hour on 
the power of God in the life of a nation. When the ser- 
mon was finished they applauded heartily by clapping of 
hands. There was no singing, and not one person to pray 
in all that theater full of people. I was alone in that city 
and state—a state twice the size of Texas. When I des- 
cended from the platform, the people surrounded me, 
thanking and congratulating me as only Brazilians ean. 
They hugged me in Brazilian manner—even the women, in 
a modest way! I felt good! It seemed that the gospel had 
really entered the city and state, as many places outside 
the city were well represented. 

The theme we announced for the following night was 
‘‘The Christian Home.’’ That was a busy time. Invi- 
tations had to be written to the commander of the state 
troops, to the governor, to the consuls of Argentina, Para- 
guay, Bolivia, and Uruguay, to editors of the daily press, 
to merchants, doctors, lawyers, and others. .I spent the 
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morning downtown scattering invitations. At noon when 
we were at lunch, Brother Seledonia Urbieta said: | 

““They tell me that you are going to speak on ‘The 
Christian Home.’ You must not speak on that subject in 
this city.’’ 

‘It is what the people need most,’’ I replied. 

His laconic answer was, ‘‘Then they will shoot you!’’ 

I thought he was joking. He then said: 


‘‘Corumba, like the whole state, is governed by the law 
of the forty-four—the Colt revolver. No man ean speak of 
the most shameless sin of their lives with impunity.’’ 


They killed a man every day I was in town, for seven- 
teen days, and on one Sunday, being a day of rest, they 
killed five! Then I lost count, for not one of these murders 
was published in their daily papers. I was not scared, for 
the reason that ‘‘fools rush in where angels fear to tread.’’ 
Brother Urbieta went to the chief of police and asked for 
protection of my life. The chief of police scattered thir- 
ty-five plain-clothes men in the theater that night, with 
orders to use their guns if need be to protect my life. I 
did not know this till the next day. 

The theme had brought the people. The galleries, as well 
as the lower floor, were full. Over a thousand people had 
come. There were present the general, the lieutenant gov- 
ernor, consuls of foreign governments, editors, doctors, 
lawyers, and, most important of all, the political boss of the 
state, who owned the theater. He stood in the door dur- 
ing the services.. It was an audience composed of the peo- 
ple and the leading citizens of that state. Four South 
American republics were represented. I felt that it was a 
historic hour—not because a lone missionary was to speak, 
but because, for the first time since time began, an evan- 
gelical church was to be organized and the gospel in all 
its fulness was to enter that great empire state. 

There were none to help, none to pray, and none to 
sing. I felt impotent before the great task, and, more than 
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any thing else, alone. This feeling of aloneness became in- 
tense. Their standard of morals was antagonistic to the 
Christian standards. They had drifted far off and did not 
want to come back. Many had never known a better 
standard. One of the vital issues of a Christian civiliza- 
tion was to be brought to their minds and hearts for the 
first time, and I felt utterly inadequate to meet the demand 
of that crucial hour. 

I was reading the New Testament on the home and the 
sin of adultery when a man with a curse on his lips, 
jumped to his feet. Quick as a flash he lifted his hand, 
but someone behind him was quicker and wrenched some- 
thing out of his hand and forced him back into his seat. 
It must have been a stone, but I never knew for sure. I 
began to get scared, for the Mattogrossense generally 
throws bullets and not rocks. I had started to speak again, 
when a man arose from a seat in the gallery, not twenty 
feet from where I stood. The light flashed on an old 
forty-four; my hair was on end! Talk about heroic mis- 
sionaries! There is nothing to it in my case! I was just 
plain seared. It had been growing on me since the first 
man jumped up. My speech was incoherent, no doubt, 
but I kept on. Someone from behind the man had 
wrenched the gun from his hand and forced him down in 
his seat. By that time the silence could be felt—at least - 
I felt it! I can say that one time in my life I had perfect 
attention. 

My hand dropped to my side and touched my coat 
pocket. <A telegram rustled there that had come from 
my wife that afternoon. It read: 

‘‘T feel that you are in great danger. At the hour of 
service I will be on my knees before God for you.’’ 

Then the last words of the Great Commission came to 
me: ‘‘Lo, I am with you always.’’ Fear left me. It 
seemed that my Master was standing right there by my 
side. The Lord of battles was with me, and my blessed 
wife was on her knees pleading my cause before the throne 
of grace. 
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On the previous night I had spoken on the motto of 
their great country, ‘‘Order and Progress,’’ of which they 
are justly proud. They had applauded. I had not touched 
on their sins, but tonight my Master called on me to deal 
with that which was destroying their happiness and the 
progress of their state. Fear had gone, and with it came 
exultation and a feeling that God would give me a message 
for this historic hour. I asked the Lord to help me to speak 
in love and all tenderness but to tell the whole truth. I 
spoke for an hour and fifteen minutes to a silent people. 
There was no applause that night. I dismissed the meet- 
ing with a prayer and descended the steps and advanced 
down the aisle. Senhor Medeiros, the owner of the the- 
ater, came down thé aisle to meet me. He was about six 
feet four inches tall and weighed over two hundred pounds. 
He said: 

‘*You have your nerve, young man!’’ 

‘My: nerve went to pieces when that man in the gallery 
drew a gun! I was scared.”’ 

‘“You are not scared now?’’ 

‘*No, sir,’’ I replied, as I looked him frankly in the eyes. 
Then I was in real danger, for he could have ordered his 
capangas (hired assassins) to kill me with their daggers. 

‘*Did you know I am living like that?’’ he said in a low- 
ered tone. . 

‘*T was told so.’’ 

‘*Knowing that, you said what you did in my theater ?”’ 

‘*T received the theater from you, but my message from 
my Master; you are not my Master.”’ 

We looked each other over for a moment, and then I said: 

‘‘It was God’s message, not mine, and you must deal 
with him about it.’’ 

Suddenly his face lighted up and he reached out his 
big, strong hand and crushed mine. He said: 

‘‘T want to shake hands with a man!”’ 

“Don’t get me wrong, for I got seared when that fellow 
drew his forty-four on me!”’ 
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‘*It is Just the proper time to get scared when a Matto- 
grossense draws on you. You are not scared now. Will 
you come to my office tomorrow? I want to talk this over.’’ 

The next day we met in his office. I took out the thirty 
milreis and extended the. money to him to pay for the the- 
ater. He said: 

‘‘No, I will pay the lighting and janitor’s service any 
time you want the theater and it is free. What is more 
important to me is the content of your message to Matto 
Grosso, and more especially to me.’’ 

I had in my pocket a beautiful Morocco bound Bible 
which I offered to him. 

‘*Will you accept this as a personal present from me? 
It is the Book from which I read last™hight and it has in 
it the words of eternal life.’’ 

He had been sitting sidewise in his chair, and then he 
turned facing me. 

‘You could not give me anything that would please me 
more.’’ 

This was my opportunity to help him; so we talked 
about sin and repentance and faith in God. 

Seven years later I was visiting that state. After the 
services one night a fine looking young man came to me and 
said: ‘‘My name is Medeiros. You knew my father, for 
he spoke of you often. He was your friend. Did you 
know he is dead?”’ 

‘“Yes,’’ I replied; ‘‘I saw an account of-his death in the 
papers. ’’ 

He then asked: ‘‘Did you know that he read that Bible 
always to the day of his death?’’ 

‘‘No, I did not know that.’’ 

‘‘Did you know that he called his family around him 
and asked us all to follow the teaching of his Bible as 
long as we should live?’’ 

‘‘No, I did not know that.’’ 

Then he stopped, very much moved and said: 

‘Did you know that he held that Book in his hands 
to the last moment and looking up to heaven, he said: 
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‘Lord Jesus, pardon my sins and receive my spirit.’ ’’ 

No, I did not know that. He never came into the 
church, but kept his Bible and his Lord in his heart. He 
was a big man and lived in a great state. 

The work started by the Brazilian Home Mission Board 
will reach out into the centuries to come, for it was started 
with God’s Word, in a state fifty-five thousand square 
miles larger than Germany, France, England, Belgium, 
and Holland combined-—a great empire state, rich in gold, 
coal, vast hardwood forests and splendid land, and richer 
still in a people who long to know God. 


THe First EVANGELICAL CHURCH ORGANIZED 
IN Matto Grosso 


After thirty-five days and nights of strenuous work, 
we organized the first church ever founded in a state fifty- 
five thousand square miles larger than France, Germany, 
England, Belgium, and Holland—a great empire state. 
Kighteen of the fifty-five baptized on this occasion had been 
converted by the preaching of an excluded member of a 
Baptist church, but eight of these had to be married be- 
fore we could baptize them. They were living as man and 
wife without having been married. Three members of 
Baptist churches in other parts of Brazil and I consti- 
tuted a committee for receiving candidates for baptism. 
I was authorized to receive and baptize members into the 
First Church in Sao Paulo, on the other side of the con- 
tinent. 

The life of one man in this great Land of Tomorrow 
now is worth the lives of a hundred men who may come 
here a hundred years from today, for we are now begin- 
ning things that will never end: founding schools, institu- 
tions, and churches at the very dawn of a new day for 
this great people. We are helping God to build out here 
a glorious new world. 7 

The morning on which we were to baptize the new con- 
verts dawned and found me so weak I could scarcely 
stand. I had caught the Matto Grosso microbe. I could 
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not eall on a neighbor pastor to help me, for the nearest 
Baptist preacher available was twenty-two days’ travel 
distance from Corumba! I earried on! 

We met in an old brickyard. After receiving the last 
person for baptism, we went down into the Paraguay 
River, infested with piranhas, a man-eating fish. Our men 
had gone into the river in numbers sufficient to drive away 
those little tigers of the river. They drove a stake deep 
into the bottom of the river so that I would have some- 
thing to support me between baptisms. A Portuguese mer- 
chant had come across the river to see the baptism. He 
asked one of our members how much I received for each 
baptism. When told that it was for the love of God and 
I received nothing, he replied, ‘‘It would take more than 
the love of God to draw me into that river full of 
piranhas.’” 


Tue First Lorp’s SUPPER 


We all went up out of the river in our wet clothing 
and, without changing, celebrated the first Lord’s Sup- 
per. Puddles of water and mud were around every man 
and woman who took part in the Lord’s Supper for the 
first time in their lives, and for the first time in that great 
state. It was a historic hour. We all felt glad that we 
eould begin that which would never end till the Lord 
comes. The heat was suffocating as the tropical sun beat 
down on the zine roof of that brickyard. . 

I had just finished reading about the first Lord’s Supper 
in the eleventh chapter of I Corinthians when an armed 
bandit came in and sat down right in front of me. He 
began to talk and laugh. I asked him to keep quiet, for 
we were about to celebrate the Lord’s Supper. He thought 
it was a joke and laughed all the more. I then told him 
he must keep quiet or leave the place. That was just too 
funny for words, so he laughed louder and more offensive- 
ly. There was a rawhide rope on the ground just in front 
of us, so I told Senhor Urbieta, Joao Gregorio, and Glodi- 
‘vino—three big Mattogrossenses—to take that rope and tie 
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the man to a palm tree just outside until the meeting was 
over. Before the man could draw his revolver, those three 
big men were around him. It was too late to act, so he 
said, ‘‘Does he really mean that I must keep quiet?’’ 
Seledonia said, ‘‘It looks like it.’’ He then said, ‘‘That 
sickly preacher can do nothing.’’ Seledonia replied, ‘‘He 
is sick, but we are not, and we will do just what he said.”’ 
He then looked like a mischievous boy as he said, ‘‘Let me 
tell you a secret; if he means it, I will just be good.’’ 

That man did not miss a meeting for two weeks. One 
night as we began the service, he came in and sat on one 
of the front seats. He took out one of his big revolvers, 
together with his dagger, and then another, placing them 
on the seat in front of him. He looked up at me and said, 
‘‘Reverend, I have no further use for this hardware, for 
I have given my heart to Jesus.’’ His face was full of 
the new life and his voice so deeply earnest that no one 
could doubt him. For the second time during those weeks, 
we stopped our preaching and had a prayer meeting of 
rejoicing. The first time was when a young woman from 
a house of lost women was converted. That bandit was 
baptized, and he remained faithful to the day of his death. 

This was the first church. Now we have twelve churches, 
and new ones are being organized continually. It is glori- 
ous to get in on the ground floor of a building in an em- 
pire state that will be a great temple of God. The state of 
Matto Grosso will support hundreds of millions; and they 
are coming in from all over the world. What kind of a 
state will it be? Its future will depend on this first church 
and others like’ it now springing up all over the state. 


SETTING UP THE PUBLISHING HOUSE 


From May 3, 1904, to November 1, 1907, I had the work 
of the Brazilian Baptist Publishing House on my hands. 
On May 8, 1904, Dr. W. E. Entzminger left for America on 
account of his wife’s health. He had made a fine start in 
organizing the work of Baptist publications and had 
taught our national Baptist paper, the O Jornal Batista, to 
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‘“walk.’? He was one of our great foundation builders 
and a man of prayer. He did things and said little about 
them. I had been in Brazil two years and ten months and 
was still struggling with the language. We all wanted 
Dr. Z. C. Taylor to move to Rio and take over the work 
of publications. He came to Rio for a few weeks, coached 
me, and then went back to his beloved field. 

Our Publishing House was a room at the Y.M.C.A. That 
room was about ten by twelve feet. Theodoro R. Teixeira 
was my very able second in the work. He later became. 
editor of our national Baptist paper, and for many years 
did a most efficient service in that capacity. J was also 
elected editor of our Jornal Batista and, besides, had the 
general work of evangelization in the capital city and 
state. Quite a task for a novice! 

On May 3, 1905, Dr. Entzminger came back from his 
vacation. He brought a secondhand Hoe Press, a folding 
machine, a small hand press, and a few fonts of type. This 
had been scrapped in New York and did not cost much. 
Baptists were poor then and mission work was at its be- 
ginning. 

Mrs. Entzminger was unable to come back to Brazil. 
Dr. Entzminger took a room at our house. He had scaréce- 
ly settled in his work when he came home one night look- 
ing brokenhearted. I asked him what was the matter. He 
pointed to a purple spot on his cheek and said: ‘‘ A special- 
ist in town today declared that in that purple place are 
many germs of morphea-black leprosy. I must leave for 
special treatment at onee.’’ For two months he had been 
living with us and in close touch with our children. That 
awful disease is contagious! We did not seem bothered 
about that, however, for we were worried about his suffer- 
ing. We all gathered around to console him. We have 
all been almost immune to any kind of tropical diseases it 
seems. Dr. Entzminger took the first steamer for America. 
It was the most heartbreaking period in his splendid life 
of service for God. For two awful years he wandered 
from London to New York, and then to the plains of Texas, 
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where he rented a cabin and lived alone. His family could 
not go to him. The great specialists in London and New 
York had declared his disease incurable, but he finally 
found a preparation of snake poison that cured him. He 
came out of that awful period of his life a changed man. 
He took time for meditation and prayer. 

Dr. Entzminger had not been able to set up the printing 
machinery he had brought. It was piled up in the only 
really good Sunday school room the First Church possessed. 
We had one hundred sixty-six milreis (about thirty dol- 
lars) a month from our Board with which to set up and 
earry on the work of the Publishing House. The Board 
could give no more at that time. 

I rented a storeroom on Rua Visconde do Itauna. It had 
a beer factory on one side and a houseful of bad women 
on the other. We were to pay two hundred fifty mlreis a 
month for rent and had only one hundred and sixty-six 
from the Board with which to pay it; no money to start 
the machinery going. I bought a secondhand gas motor 
that had been scrapped—a twin brother to the pieces of 
junk Dr. Entzminger had bought from a scrap pile in New 
York. These two piles of junk were the most formidable 
enemies I have ever had to fight and defeat. No, it was a 
tie! That press weighed several tons and had to be mount- 
ed by a ladder. The folding machine (that never folded 
anything but my finger) occupied all the available floor 
space we had. The type and hand press really worked, 
but in little dark rooms at the center of our building. 

I came in one day and found all our men huddled 
around that old motor when it was on a general strike. 
One of the printers was sweating while he diligently turned 
the flywheel. That was supposed to be a nine-horsepower 
motor, but at times it would not pull the hat off your head. 
This was one of the times. A tube filled with gas had to 
be red-hot, or the gas would not explode to make power. 
The nine men in our office had stopped their activities. 
That tubeful of gas was cold and black, and the balky old 
motor would not have moved in a million years; so, why 
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turn the flywheel? An old wire that held a gas jet in place 
had slipped, and the flame was heating only the wall of 
the motor and not the tube of gas. I jerked it back in 
place and tied it. The young man started to work the 
flywheel, but I said,. ‘‘Wait.’’ When the tube was red, 
he gave the flywheel a turn and the engine coughed and 
spit a few times; then it perked up and started off as 
though it had never done a mean thing in its lazy life! 
They all cried: ‘‘A bencao do Papa’’—‘The blessing of 
the Pope.’’ We all went merrily back to our various posts. 
The printer mounted the ladder that went up to his place 
as tons of old iron began to move. He was printing our 
O Jornal Batista. It really printed! 

We printed our Sunday school literature, our O Jornal 
Batista, tracts, and finally a ten-thousand edition of our 
Baptist hymnbook. That old machine really worked at 
times! We had to take on commercial work to make up 
our expenses. I have worked there till three in the morn- 
ing to get out jobs by the time promised. 

How many mistakes, how much of pain and loss, and 
how much of love and faithful co-operation by my fel- 
low missionaries went into those years, God only knows, 
and they know! 

We had only one thousand nine hundred twenty mem- 
bers in our churches in all Brazil at that time. Back there 
we made our contribution to the work taken up later by 
the great foundation builders: W. E. Entzminger, (who 
recovered from morphea), 8. L. Gingsburg, and S. L. Wat- 
son, who laid the foundation for glorious expansion; and 
last but by no means least, T. B. Stover, who actually built 
our splendid modern Publishing House that is now turning 
out Bibles, as well as all other kinds of religious literature. 
Even in my day it was the heart and soul of our work in 
Brazil; and today it has grown to be the center of all 
our activities in that great Land of Tomorrow. We have 
come through in spite of mistakes, failures, and defeats, 
and, under God, have won a glorious victory. 
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The picture on opposite page gives a view of the primi- 
tive Publishing House when it was set up in 1904. From 
left to right: Theodore R. Teixeira, chief of office work, 
afterward editor-in-chief of our national Baptist paper; 
deacon Francisco de Souza, chief typesetter; the mechanic 
who helped us set up the machinery; A. B. Deter; Fran- 
cisco, typesetter; Antonio, office boy. In front is the fold- 
ing machine that never folded anything, and back of John 
Ramos is the printing press. 


CHAPTER IV 


AMUSING INCIDENTS, CUSTOMS 
AND SUPERSTITIONS 


KINDNESS AND COURTESY 


I was on a bus in the city of Curitiba when it stopped 
at the Praca da Republica. While other passengers were 
getting off, one young lady seemed undecided. She was 
standing just in front of a woman who was seated when 
the driver started the bus. Not being prepared for the 
sudden leap forward, she sat down in the lap of the woman 
just behind her. That lap had in it two dozen eggs! Both 
women were mussed with all those eggs, so that it was em- 
barrassing to leave the bus for the street. The driver 
stopped and looked back with a smile. He said: ‘‘ Will 
someone go over to that hardware store and get something 
with which to clean the eggs off these women’s dresses?”’ 
A young man ran quickly across the street and obtained a 
cloth with which the women wiped the eggs off their 
dresses, so that their predicament would be less embar- 
rassing. 

The eggs were all good. Not one person laughed, nor 
did anyone complain to the driver on account of the de- 
lay. It is a pleasure to live among such kindly and un- 
selfish people. 


Some AmusING INCIDENTS, Customs, AND SAYINGS 


If a person shows that he is offended, the supposed of- 
fender says ‘‘ What is the matter with him? I have done 
nothing to his little dog.’’ 

The word for slang in Brazil is ‘‘giria.’? Dr. Henrique 
Itibere, with whom I was exchanging lessons in English 
for Portuguese, was speaking about our slang words. I 
asked him to translate into Portuguese the slang, ‘‘bats in 
the belfry.’’ Like a flash he came back with ‘“‘little 
monkeys in the attic.’’ 
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The Portuguese are considered rather dumb by the 
Brazilians and many jokes are current among them, in 
which the Portuguese get the worst of it. Here are some 
examples: 

A Portuguese said to his mule, ‘‘In intelligence you may 
be my superior, but in strength I am your master.”’ 


A Portuguese and a Brazilian had race horses. The 
horse belonging to the Brazilian always won. The Por- 
tuguese said to the Brazilian one day, ‘‘ How is it that your 
horse always wins?’’ The Brazilian answered, ‘‘I always 
give my horse a transfusion of a little of my blood just 
before he runs.’’ The Portuguese, not to be outdone, gave 
his horse a transfusion of his own blood just before the 
next race and it turned into a mule and could not run 
at all. 


A Portuguese youth was selling fruit. He had a small 
hand eart that he pushed around, filled with all kinds of 
fruit. Some young wags ran up to him one day as he was | 
going along leisurely near the ferry boats that went to 
Nictheroy. They said: ‘‘Manoel, Manoel! Your wife died 
over in Nictheroy and you must go over at once and bury 
her.’’ Manoel ran to make the outgoing ferry boat. He 
just managed to leap on board after the boat had started 
off. When he arrived in Nictheroy, he scratched his head 
and said: ‘‘I am not married; I do not live in Nictheroy, 
and my name is not Manoel.’’ When he reached the Rio 
side of the bay, he found that those young rascals had 
eaten his fruit. 


When a visitor stays too long, members of the house- 
hold will turn a broom upside down behind the door to 
make the visitor go away. If that does not work, they 
throw salt on the fire. This generally does the work. 


Personally, I like the Portuguese better than any other 
Latin race. They are not dumb, and they are firm in 
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their convictions and loyal in their friendships. Brazilians 
like them, and all these jokes are perfectly friendly. 


When a child meets his father in the street or in any 
public place, he says, ‘‘Bencao papae’’—meaning, ‘‘Give 
me your blessing, Father.’’ This habit continues after the 
children are grown men and women. 


At night when the lights are first lit, they say, ‘‘ Boa 
noite’’—‘‘Good night’’—even if you have been visiting 
them for hours before. They do this when only their own 
families are present. 


Men tip their hats to men as well as to women. 


When you enter a Brazilian home, they say, ‘‘A casa e 
sua’’— ‘The house is yours.’’ This is no idle saying, for 
they really mean that the house and all who live there are 
at your service. 

After they say good-by to a friend, they generally add, 
‘““Deus te abencoe meu amigo’’—‘God bless you, my 
friend.’’ This is especially true if the journey is a long 
one and they will not see their friend for many weeks or 
months. They then say, ‘‘Go with God.”’ 


On every street corner in the city of Curitiba are found 
enameled placards on which are these words: ‘‘Nao ma- 
trateis os animaes’’—‘‘Do not mistreat animals.’’ 


Instead of knocking at the door, they clap their hands. 
Many continue this custom today even though doorbells 
came in sometime ago. If the gate is far from the house, 
they stand and clap their hands until those living there 
come out and welcome them. 


In the evening numbers of young men are often seen 
standing in the streets courting their sweethearts, who 
stand in the windows. If anyone approaches them, they 
stop talking until after the intruder passes on. 
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SUPERSTITIONS 


Among the superstitions it is a custom to sweep with a 
broom after a coffin as it is being carried out. They say 
they are sweeping the devil out after the dead. I wish it 
were as easy as that! I find that he sticks around, even 
after all the sweeping, mental and physical, that can be 
done! 


AN Evin SUPERSTITION 


We were told that sausage is used by witches to bring 
a curse on anyone. They place it on the doorstep of the 
one they wish to destroy. 

We found several pounds of sausage, smelling with 
garlic, on our doorstep one morning. We had just moved 
to Curitiba, Brazil, and some enemies of the gospel wanted 
us to leave town, or die, or have some awful thing happen 
to us. We did not remove the sausage at once, but we soon 
saw some lean dogs enjoying it with no harmful effect. It 
did not work, however, for we remained there twenty-two 
years! We were blessed and prosperous, and our seven 
children were probably the happiest and healthiest in the 
eity. Our church grew from about ten to many hundreds, 
with ten preaching stations, and now new churches are 
springing up all over the city. From a little room with 
two windows, that would hold about sixty people, we have 
a fine three-story brick church that would cost in America 
about one hundred thousand dollars. We can have a 
Sunday school of one thousand, and the church will seat 
twelve hundred. The pastor’s residence is on the second 
floor. It is all paid for—paid for mostly by the church. 
That is, we: paid the pastor’s salary out of mission funds, 
while the church paid for the building. As soon as the 
building was paid out, the church took over the total sup- 
port of their pastor. No, we have never feared witches nor 
the curses of vindictive people. 
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QUEBRANTO 


This is a superstition of long standing and comes from 
the times when we burned our witches. According to this 
superstition, certain people have evil eyes. If they look 
fixedly at a child with that strange, penetrating stare, that 
child will soon sicken and die. If they look at your favo- 
rite dog in that same way, he will get the hydrophobia or 
some other evil and die. ‘‘Quebranto’’ is the superstition 
of the evil eye. It has the mark of the old superstition 
of the power of the evil spirits over our poor human lives. 


Tue Story oF THE WoOLF’s TooTH—CHARM 


After meeting one morning at Itaquy, where we had 
just organized a church, a young man came to me with 
what he said was the tooth of a wolf. It had several nicks 
in it . He said that when he was bitten by a deadly snake 
~ he tied this wolf’s tooth around his leg, or arm, just above 
the snake bite and the poison would come up and break off 
a nick in the tooth and then jump off into the grass and 
get away. It was a fact that this fellow had been bitten 
by many deadly snakes and was still alive. It is not hard 
to understand this. He was bitten by a small snake at 
first and lived. The next snake was not poisonous enough 
to kill him; so, gradually he was vaccinated by snake bites 
till the largest and most deadly snake would have but 
little effect on him. Thus superstition gets a hold on 
ignorant minds. 


How SvuPERSTITION KILLED A MAN 


We were holding a meeting with the church at Antonina. 
The meetings had been well attended and deep interest was 
shown by the people of the city. I called Francisco Brites 
to me one night after the service and said: 

‘‘Franciseo, can you go to Taquara tomorrow and invite 
the people to the services?’’ 

Taquara was an hour by canoe across the bay. Many 
at that place were interested in the preaching but had 
made no final decision. Francisco replied: 
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‘“To be sure, I will go and take some others to help me 
visit there, and we will be back tomorrow night with sev- 
eral canoe loads of people.’’ . 

He had made many long journeys through rain and mud 
and broiling sun as a lay preacher, and had been one of 
the founders of the Antonina Church, the first church ever 
organized by Baptists in that great state. This was his 
last Journey ; he never returned alive. 

The trip by canoe was only one hour and he was soon 
on the job going from hut to hut. (The huts were made 
of sticks and mud, with grass roofs.) He had taken some 
workers with him, and a few who had not been baptized 
were helping, when he passed a large banana grove where 
many bunches of dried leaves were piled at the roots of the 
green banana plants. By accident, his foot touched one 
of these and a large rattlesnake buried its deadly fangs 
in his leg. He ealled for help because his danger was 
great. They came running and when he asked them to 
take him to Antonina, only an hour away, they said: 

‘‘We cannot take him across water today. Only after 
twenty-four hours have passed, after being bitten by a 
snake can one cross water.’’ 

He insisted and pleaded, but to no avail. Their super- 
stition was so deep-rooted that nothing would move them. 
We did not know what was happening, or we would have 
sent a canoe from the city. We waited for them to return, 
but no word came. The next day several canoes came 
slowly up to the landing. Francisco had returned, stretched 
out dead on an esteira on the bottom of the canoe. Super- 
stition had killed him. His weeping family and the whole 
church in tears placed him lovingly into the grave to meet 
him again on the morning of the resurrection. 


A STRANGE MARRIAGE CONTRACT 


Cezarino was a lank mountaineer who lived in Southern 
Sao Paulo. He had a very direct way of going at any 
problem. This story tells how he met both his Waterloo 
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and his blessing. He met a friend on a rugged mountain- 
side one day and addressed him thus: 

“You have two fine daughters, and I need a wife. Will 
you let me have one of them ?’’ 

The father of the girls replied: ‘‘I have two good girls 
and either one of them would make you a good wife. I 
will give you Mary.”’ 

‘All right. When shall I come for her?”’ 

The father said: ‘‘I will bring her to Jacopiranga next 
Saturday. You can be married and go back home in the 
afternoon.’’ 

‘‘ All right, I’ll be there.’’ 

‘The next Saturday morning the father told both girls 
to get ready to go to Jacopiranga. 

They asked, ‘‘ What is going on? A festa, father?’’ 

He replied: ‘‘You will see when we get there. Put on 
your best dresses.’’ 

It was an all day’s trek over the rough, stony mountain 
paths and across many rivers, but the girls did not tire, 
as they traveled like mountain goats all over those places. 
Besides, they were thrilled at some new festa that their 
father was arranging. When they reached the town across 
the Jacopiranga River, Cezarino was waiting. He asked, 
in his direct manner: 

‘Which one is it?”’ 

The father replied: ‘‘This one,’’ as he placed his hand 
on Mary’s shoulder. 

Cezarino looked at one and then at the other. His de- 
cision was made in his usual brisk manner. 

**No, this other girl suits me better.’’ 

She did! How much better he learned and is still 
learning. 

The father replied, ‘‘That is all right with me.’’ 

They went to the notary and were married. The re- 
jected sister walked behind as they returned to the moun- 
tains. The bride went in front of her, and the father and 
the hridegroom rode proudly on in front as superior heads 
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of their respective houses. When they reached the place 
where their paths separated, the father, with his unmarried 
daughter, went up the trail to their home. The bridegroom, 
with his bride demurely walking on behind her lord and 
master, climbed ever higher and higher till they reached 
their home. That was the last proud journey of that su- 
perior male! When they came into their cabin home, the 
bride promptly took the reins of power in her very able 
hands, and he has walked the chalk line ever since! 

I know them well. They are now faithful members of 
our church at Lavras.. She leads him in all things. They 
have more property and are better fixed in material things 
than any other members of our Lavras church. Better 
than all else, they are happy. 


‘“SOLOMON, THE JEW’’ 


In the course of events, many times incidents occur that 
are amusing and at the same time significant. The follow- 
ing illustrates the prevailing attitude of most of the Bra- 
zilian people toward our missionaries. 

While I was holding a meeting for Dr. Z. C. Taylor, 
Brother Solomon Ginsburg and I were walking down one 
of the main thoroughfares of the city of Bahia one after- 
noon. This is a city of about three hundred fifty thou- 
sand and has a Catholic church for every day of the year, it 
is said. For years we were cruelly persecuted here, for the 
people were very fanatical. The whole atmosphere has 
changed. 

Suddenly a tall, fair-haired man of about thirty years 
began to bellow as loud as he could: 

‘‘Solomon, the Jew. Solomon, the Jew.’’ 

People came running from all the alleys and main streets 
around where we were. Soon, about two hundred men and 
boys and even some women of the educated class were 
pulled into the ecrowd—not unwillingly as I noticed. I 
stopped and turned to Solomon and said, ‘‘We must do 
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something ; this is a good chance to get an audience.’’ He 
replied, ‘‘ Wait a little.’’ 


When we had the street quite full of people, Solomon 
stopped and, turning around, said: 


‘‘T am not at all surprised. Even the devil knows when 
I come to town.”’ 


That man did not stop for ceremony, but slunk down 
a side street midst the hoots and whistles of the crowd. 
Solomon then said: 


‘‘Tiadies and gentlemen, we are holding a meeting in 
the Baptist church and you are all invited to come. We 
preach there the unsearchable riches of our Lord Jesus. 
It will do you all good and not evil.’ 


They came, and there was not enough room in the 
ehureh for the multitude. In fifteen days over two hun- 
dred fifty people gave in their names and made a declara- 
tion of their faith in their Saviour. Only four were 
‘baptized at that time, however, but a large number came in 
later. Dr. Taylor said that about 60 per cent of them be- 
came members of the church. 
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CHAPTER V 
SOME HARD BATTLES 


A Bitter FIGHT AND A FINE VICTORY 


Soon after reaching Brazil we went to Campinas, where 
we began our work. We had studied Portuguese for five 
months and knew enough to ask for something to eat. I 
went to a store to buy a carving knife and asked the man 
for a cow. He smiled as he said, ‘‘Really, this is not a 
stable, but I think I know what you want.’’ He brought 
me some very fine carving knives and I bought one. The 
word for knife is faca and for cow is vacca, just the dif- 
ference of two letters, but a wide difference in meaning. 

We had been there seven months when we began street , 
preaching. We selected the most central place in the city— 
a square where all the streetcars converged before going 
out to all parts of the city. One afternoon we had a fine 
audience. Several streetcars had stopped and the passen- 
gers took off their hats while I spoke. A man jumped up 
and yelled in a loud voice, ‘‘Apoiado, Sr. Aporado.’’ I 
asked one of our men what he said, for I feared he was 
going to throw a rock at me. He replied that the man 
agreed with me. ‘‘Man, that is better! I am not anxious 
for rocks.’’ Worse than rocks came my way, however. 

We were having services in our dining room, for I did 
not want to rent a hall till my Portuguese was better. One 
of our young men was leading the prayer meeting. I had 
time to prepare only one sermon a week. It had to be writ- 
ten and partly memorized. A stranger came in and sat 
down right in front of Mrs. Deter and me. This was done 
with a purpose. He leaped to his feet and cried, ‘‘ Cala 
Boca, burro!’’— ‘Shut up, you ignorant donkey!’’ Then 
he sat down. I placed my hand on his shoulder and told 
him to keep still. In a few minutes he was up again, using 
obscene language. I did not know good Portuguese, much 
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less bad language, but I did not like it; so I told him that 
he must keep still or leave the house, as it was a private 
home and not a public hall. He paid no attention, for he 
had come to get up a fight and have an excuse to stab 
me. The third time he sprang up, yelled, and turned 
with his punhal, a deadly dagger. Boxing practice has 
some value on the mission field. With a quick underhand 
movement, I caught his wrist and quickly turned his knife 
hand against his own side; then with a sharp turn of my 
right-hand, jerked him around with his back toward me, 
hugging him up tight—not loving him a bit! We were 
surrounded by our men who wanted me to turn him over 
to them. ‘‘Not while he has his dagger, gentlemen.’’ We 
went down the long corridor, he bucking back and I buck- 
ing forward. I did not have time to get scared. Someone 
had opened the door, so I gave him a shove with my knee 
that landed him in the middle of the street. His punhal 
fell one way and he the other. 

We locked the door and went on back to our prayer 
meeting. Dear reader, we really prayed that night. 

About eleven o’clock, as I was just finishing teaching a 
elass of our young men who helped in the preaching, Mrs. 
Deter called me to go to our bedroom just. across the hall. 
She pointed through the window to a dark figure standing 
in the shadow of the doorway with a dagger drawn, wait- 
ing for me to go out. She said, ‘‘Are we up against that 
all the rest of our lives.’’ She was a girl of only twenty- 
one years, in a strange land among people whose language 
she did not know. I replied, ‘‘Lady, we will be up against. 
that but two minutes!’’ I repeat, friends, I was not loving 
that man a bit at that time! As I opened the door, a hand 
came like a flash over the man’s shoulder and wrenched 
the dagger from his hand. A young Spanish priest whom 
I had baptized a few weeks before and who was my brother 
and friend, had saved me from harm. They were strug- 
gling when I stooped and picked up the punhal, taking it 
with thumb and finger. I held it in the middle, with the 
handle toward the man, saying: 
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‘We do not need this lethal weapon here; we came to 
teach love and Christian brotherhood among all men. Take 
this; we do not need it.’’ The man stopped struggling and 
looked at me. He was breathing hard and was shaking 
from head to foot. He said: 

‘‘T have made a mistake; they told me you were devils 
and dogs and that it would be a good thing to get rid of 
you. You have treated me like a gentleman and I have 
treated you like a dog.’’ (It really was rather a gentle- 
manly shove I had given him with my knee!) ‘‘I want to 
come back tomorrow and talk this over. I am too nervous 
to do it now.’’ 

When he came the next day, I met him at the door with 
my right hand extended to shake hands, but my left was a 
fist ready for any treachery. He saw it at once and said: 

‘*You need not be on your guard, Senhor. I come in 
all good faith.’’ 

We had a long and friendly talk. In tears he begged 
my pardon. We became friends and remained friends to 
his dying day. I made only one mistake. That dagger was 
mine by the right of conquest and I should have asked him 
for it. He would have given it to me at any time. He 
told me that he was not a capanga—hired assassin—but a 
citizen who owned his own home and that he came as a 
matter of duty. As he went out, he said: 

‘fT was wholly wrong, and may God ever bless you, 
Senhor.’’ 

We have several fine Baptist churches in Campinas today. 
Those were pioneer days that have passed forever. 


How CHURCHES START THE HARD WAY 


Carlos Stroberg, the corresponding secretary of our state 
convention, was on the train going to one of his preaching 
stations. His custom is always the same while on these 
trips. He speaks to everyone he can persuade to hear him 
about the Lord and his grace. All the passengers listened 
eagerly. One man came to be with him on the same seat. 
He asked many questions, and soon became deeply inter- 
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ested. Before reaching his station, this man was gloriously 
converted. His name is Bedrechuck, a Ukranian, who lives 
at Santa Leocadia. In a few weeks Carlos received a call 
to come to Santa Leocadia for there were about a dozen 
persons ready to be baptized. He went and baptized them. 

Shortly after this a young Ukranian preacher went to 
Santa Leocadia to begin work. To his surprise he found 
a fine group already converted by the teaching of Mr. 
Bedrechuck. Soon a large and happy group of believers 
went down into the waters of baptism and a fine, new 
church was started. 


THEN THE Drvin CAME ALONG 


The devil has a way of letting people alone so long as 
they do nothing; but when they start to serve God, he puts 
in his oar. He put in more than an oar in this case. It 
happened in a rather wild part of country between Parana 
and Santa Catharina. Assassins go over the country seek- 
ing to do their evil deeds. This was a fine excuse for 
violence. 

They came at night and broke into the houses of be- 
lievers and beat men and women alike. One young woman 
had a purple cut across her arm made by a horsewhip. 
They took the father of Brother Bedrechuck and held him 
and beat him. They then set fire to his long white beard 
and burned his face cruelly. Another man was beaten into 
insensibility, and all the believers were treated cruelly. 
They carried off a group of men in a truck and left them 
leagues away from their homes. Many days later they 
wandered into their homes wounded and half starved. 

We received a letter saying that a large number had 
been baptized on Sunday. The banks of the river were 
lined with enemies. Three of these who were drunk went 
into the water and called to the preacher : 

‘‘Come and baptize us if you ean.”’ 

They then caught Theodoro Tuvkan, the preacher, and 
held him under the water till he was almost drowned. His 
people came to his rescue, however, before they had finished 
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him. While this was going on in the river, a large number 
of drunken ruffians kept up a barrage of gunfire to scare 
the women and children. 

Theodoro came to me with proofs of all that had hap- 
pened to him and his people. It so happened that the chief 
of police was one of the great Cavaleanti family and was 
noted for his just decisions. He gave an order for that 
persecution to stop. 

Brother Bedrechuck came to our state convention and 
told about their sufferings and victories. As he stood there 
with tears streaming down his face, our hearts melted 
within us. We had all known days like those through 
which our people were passing in Santa Leocadia. The 
man who was converted on the train is the strong man 
of faith in that growing church. He has never wavered 
in spite of persecutions and suffering. He said: ‘‘It was 
a happy day when I met Carlos Stroberg on the train. He 
brought to my soul peace it had never known.’’ 

When I last heard of that church, they had over two 
hundred members. All is quiet there now, and our people 
are going far into the country, building up other groups 
of believers. These groups will soon be new churches. 


In JAIL FOR PREACHING THE GOSPEL 


Antonio Cardona de Aguiar was an officer in the Brazil- 
ian Army. He was stationed in the city of Recife at the 
beginning of his Christian life. He was filled with en- 
thusiasm and love for his divine Master. There seemed to 
him a good opportunity to get his message before the mul- 
titudes that were found in the streets of that fine, capital 
city. Thus he began his Christian life as a street preacher. 
He was arrested and kept in jail for fifteen days. His su- 
perior officers loved him. They did all in their power 
to make his prison sentence easy. He was allowed to go 
home on Sundays. He went home, all right, but from his 
home he went back to the streets to preach. His fellow 
officers knew he would, and secretly they gloried in his 
courage. When the Jesuit priests learned that he had 
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actually gone out and preached in the streets while under 
sentence for doing that very thing, they were furious. A 
strong commission was sent to see the general. They asked 
the general to deport Antonio to Limbo or to some place 
where there was no one to whom he could preach. The 
general called Antonio and asked him if he would continue 
to preach were he released. He replied that he was com- 
pelled to proclaim the love of his Saviour and the salvation 
for his own people. He quoted Peter, who said, ‘‘ Whether 
it be right in the sight of God to hearken unto you more 
than unto God, judge ye.’’ The general was most gener- 
ously in favor of his fine young officer, but he was handi- 
capped by a fanatical wife. He said: 

‘‘T am going to make a request and, if you agree, you 
will be freed at once. I am going to be transferred in 
fifteen days to another part of Brazil. During these fifteen 
days will you not preach any more in the streets?’’ 

Cardona agreed to this, as he had places where he could 
preach in private homes and in some churches. When the 
general went away, he began again. The new commander 
had a wife like that of the general. ‘‘Cherchez la femme’’ 
is a French saying meaning, ‘‘Look for the woman”’ if 
anything bad happens. Antonio was soon in jail again. The 
army did not like it, and he finally won out and was left 
to go his way and follow the religion he loved so well. 


VICTORY IN PIRAQUARA 


All that was many years ago, but this same loyal mes- 
senger of his Lord has continued to grow in grace and 
love for his fellow men till now he stands out as a man 
who wins the souls of his fellow countrymen for God every 
week, and almost every day. 

On December 9, 1932, he came to this town with his 
family, having been promoted to the office of military 
chief of police of Piraquara. On December 13 he preached 
to nine people in his parlor; on December 16, to twenty- 
three; on December 20, to thirty-nine. He told me when 
I met him one day: 
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‘‘Brother Deter, this was a day of great hope.’’ On 
December 27 he had fifty-three people in his parlor. He 
said, ‘‘On this day the Lord gave us a wonderful manifes- 
tation of his power.’’ 

On December 31, he moved his congregation into a 
house that had been used for a picture show. This house 
belonged to Antonio de Araujo, a merchant in the town, 
afterward baptized. The day he moved his congregation 
to the picture show building, he had one hundred thirty 
people to hear him, and he said: ‘‘God poured out his 
spirit, on’ us-all.’?< , 

Peter’s words resound down the ages: ‘‘ We cannot but 
speak of the things which we have seen and heard.”’ 


THE MACEDONIAN CALL 


The glorious work which Lieutenant Cardona had 
started grew too large for him, with his many duties 
as military chief of police. He came to my home in 
Curitiba one day and told me that his congregation was 
preparing for a series of meetings and they wanted me 
to come and do the preaching. This was in January after 
he had begun the work on December 9. Piraquara is a 
town about thirty minutes’ run from Curitiba by railroad. 
By the time we reached the battleground in February, 
many barriers were raised against us. The priest was 
furious and was telling the people that we were all going 
right to hell. He went from house to house trying to get 
the people to refuse to go to our meetings. The annual 
carnival was in full blast. Piraquara is a muddy village, 
and the rain was pouring down in torrents day and night. 
Cardona was exhausted, and I was sick with dizzy spells 
for lack of rest. It seemed that we were destined to a 
big defeat. Oh, how wonderful is the merey and power 
of our God! Cardona got better as the revival spread and 
men and women were being saved every night. My dizzy 
spells passed away; but the dreary downpour of rain con- 
tinued, and the priest became more infuriated and a little 
drunker every day. 
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During the first days of the carnival the priest rigged 
up a young man in a gigantic sheepskin, with enormous 
curled horns. He painted this monstrosity to make it more 
hideous and started it down the muddy street that passed 
Cardona’s home. It had a cane in one hand and limped 
to imitate my limp as I came from and went to the preach- 
ing hall. When the hideous beast came in front of Car- 
dona’s home, it stopped and bowed and then limped off in 
a very much exaggerated imitation of my not too beautiful 
limp. The reaction was altogether against our persecutors, 
for our hall filled up in spite of the rain. Still the people 
eame! No room was found for them all, and most of the 
men had to stand up. 

February 14 was one of the most glorious days in our 
lives. Fifteen leading citizens of that town were baptized. 
One man was treasurer of the City Council. One was the 
owner of several houses in Curitiba, a drugstore, and sev- 
eral farms. Only two men of this number were not prop- 
erty owners. After the baptism we had a _ pentecostal 
meeting at night. Over thirty people came forward con- 
fessing Christ as their Saviour. Dr. Djalma Cunha was 
there and preached. that night. Cardona said with tears 
in his eyes, ‘‘This is the happiest day of my life.’’ 


You, my dear reader, can see why God 1s doing such 
wonderful things in all Brazil when laymen have this 
urge in ther hearts to tell what the Lord has done for 
them. : a 
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Let me try to show you what was stamped on my heart 
that day. More than half the town was seated on the green 
grass surrounding the large pond where I baptized the 
people. Far-off old Marumby lifted his hoary head six 
thousand feet above the sea, which throws whitecaps fu- 
riously at his feet. Clouds that poured rain all the week, 


The First Baptist Church of Curitiba is shown on opposite page. The 
pastor’s residence is on the second floor. This building was paid for with the 
money of the church, while the mission paid the pastor’s salary. Pastor Joao 
Emilio Henck has been doing glorious work here since graduating from our 
college and seminary in Rio de Janeiro. He is one of Brazil’s most conse- 
crated, spiritual, and efficient pastors. ; 
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now seemingly drained white, were floating like great 
snowy mountains in the deep blue of that tropical sky. 
Men, women, and children sat on the green lawn that 
sloped down to the water’s edge, reminding us of the scene 
centuries ago when Jesus preached to the multitudes on the 
shores of Galilee. This lifted us all above the sordid mud 
and dirty streets and awful orgies of the carnival that 
we had all waded through during the week. It seemed 
that our Saviour was there hovering over us and that we 
could hear his ‘‘well done.’’ Let me repeat what I have 
said among you: 

Slowly and through much tribulation we are building a 
nation unto God out there. O dear friends, ‘‘Come over 

.. and help us’’! 


Wuo SENT THE LIGHTNING ? 


I asked Dr. Djalma Cunha, pastor of the First Baptist 
Church of Curitiba, to come for one Sunday and help. 
He was baptizing in the beautiful little lake that comes 
to the very door of our preaching hall. A mob, headed 
by a drunken German who could searcely speak the lan- 
guage, came rushing down to the water’s edge.. He began 
to yell at the top of his voice, ‘‘De Katolik not want dis, 
can no baptize here. Dis water Katolik [the lake belonged 
to a member of our church]; dis kuntry belong to Katolik; 
Katolik not let dis shame.”’ 

One of our members who had been converted but a few 
weeks went home and brought his six-shooter. He stood, 
pale with righteous wrath, waiting for them to attack the 
woman and children. But brother Antonio, being military 
chief of police, went among the people, and, coming to 
this brother, told him to put up his gun. ‘‘ We do not fight 
that way, but with love and truth.’’ This man of God, 
though he could have called out the soldiers, only went 
from one to the other till he succeeded in getting the mob 
quiet. 

The drunken German kept up his yelling and told the 
people to drive us all into the lake. 
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Beyond the din and above the power of hate a Power 
reached down and held that rabble! ‘‘Whereas the Lord 
was there.’’ Thirteen people went down into the lake 
that day and obeyed their Lord in baptism. Young girls, 
timid and afraid, were there; women trembling for them- 
selves and their families were there; some strong men who 
were not afraid, but went praying God to help them keep 
from wrath, were there-—all full of faith and hope and 
the love for their Master who gave his life for them. 

Soaring above that noise and yelling of the rabble were 
heard the songs of faith and hope and love. They came 
full and free from the hearts of our people, now forever 
free from the ignorance and superstition that bound their 
fathers. O dear reader, how I would like for you to hear 
these songs welling up from the hearts of that band of 
men and women who had seen Jesus. They soared high 
above the din of that rabble, speaking the language of a 
different world! 

Never have I been more thrilled by the battle for God 
than now, for we fight with love and not with hate; with 
power and not with mere noise. We try to help our enemies 
and not to hurt them. 

The night after the baptism a great crowd came, and 
there was not standing room in our hall. A mob came 
and stoned the house. Women screamed and children be- 
gan to ery. It took sometime to restore order. Suddenly 
we heard a great stone strike the side of-the window in 
line with Dr. Cunha’s head. It would have killed him had 
it gone three inches farther to the right. It cut half 
through an inch board. Again pandemonium reigned! In 
a few minutes it was quiet again; for the mob became 
frightened. : 

Seven people came forward confessing their Saviour. 
They asked for the privilege of facing the mob and going 
into the water the next day to be baptized. They were 
not baptized then, however, for a fearful storm of thunder 
and lightning swept over the town. The man who had 
thrown that great stone that might have killed the preacher 
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was struck by a bolt of lightning. It ripped off the soles 
of his shoes and left him half dead. He was unable to 
speak for several days. The people of the town began to 
circulate the report that the Lord from heaven had smitten 
the would-be murderer and that all persecution must stop. 
It did stop. I had a hard time keeping our people from 
helping to spread that report. I told them it looked like 
a hand from above, but that we could not say it was. Light- 
ning strikes people now and then with no apparent reason. 
Persecution in the town ceased. The lightning did it! 


GREAT OPPOSITION IN Nova F'RIBURGO 


In October, 1908, we announced preaching in one of the 
public gardens of Nova Friburgo. Great shade trees kept 
off the sun, and beautiful flower beds adorned the spacious 
Public Garden of the city. Wide spaces were left for our 
meeting in the center of this fine place, where hundreds 
of people came to pass the hours of the day. Just before 
the preaching, I received a messenger from Padre Miranda 
that we could not have the service. He would drive us 
out of town if we dared to preach there. I told the mes- 
senger that we had the authority of the chief of police and 
would go on with our meeting. 

Mrs. Deter was leading the singing, Mrs. A. L. Dunstan 
was playing the little Bilhorn organ, and about twenty 
people who had been attending services in our little hall 
surrounded the organ and were singing with all their 
might. Suddenly out of the blue came Padre Miranda, 
the political boss of the state of Rio de Janeiro. Behind 
him was the son of a Federal senator. We were singing 
“His Os Milloes,’’ which has in it the rolling power of . 
‘Onward, Christian Soldiers.’’ Padre Miranda had just 
come up when the song was finished. I paid no attention 
to him but went on with prayer. He had the grace not 
to interfere with the prayer. Then he opened his big 
mouth and yelled: 

‘“O people of Nova Friburgo, the time has come to drive 
these people out of our town.’’ He then took out of his 
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pocket the Jornal Batista and read editorials which dealt 
with salvation simply by faith. He said: 

‘This is what they are teaching. Just one little word 
of two letters—‘‘fe,’’ faith. Look at our great and beauti- 
ful ritual. They come to destroy it all; out with them!’’ 

Mrs. Deter had come around the organ and taken my 
right arm, while Mrs. Crosland and Mrs. Dunstan stood 
up by our side. This all happened just two months before 
our daughter, Doris, was born. 

Suddenly a tall Italian gardener who was a capanga— | 
hired assassin—of the priest ran at me with a big club. 
I waved Mrs. Deter back with my right hand, and when 
the club was just over my head I caught the eye of the 
capanga and said, ‘‘Be careful, my friend, that club will 
not fall on my head.’’ 

They had told everyone that we were a pack of cowards 
and would run at the first opportunity. He then backed 
off and started to lift the club again. I sprang forward 
and lifted my finger, saying, ‘‘Cuidado!’’—have care—one 
word, but it had effect. Just then Juliao, a Catholic friend 
of mine, wrenched the club out of the hands of the capanga 
and lifted it to beat up my would-be assassin. I lifted my 
voice above the fearful hubbub and said: 

‘No friend of mine will strike a blow here. We came 
to bring peace, not war.’’ Juliao at my request lowered 
the club; but he was mad. I did not know how the multi- 
tude around me were reacting, but we had many friends 
there. The whole Masonic Order was well represented, and 
with us, but I did not know it. We felt alone among that 
multitude of howling priests and fanatics. By that time 
the padre was frothing at the mouth like a mad dog. 

I heard someone scream a warning, so jumped aside sud- 
denly to feel the point of a dagger touch my right shoulder. 
Just as the man struck, a friend caught the arm of the 
assassin, but not in time to save his arm from coming down. 
However, he saved me a ghastly wound in the shoulder. 

I asked Mrs. Deter and the women to go into the house. 
Mrs. Crosland and Mrs. Dunstan stood by my wife, who 
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refused to go. Mrs. Deter said, ‘‘If they kill you, they had 
just as well kill me, too.’’ We then climbed upon a flower 
bed that was made around a tree. With our backs to the 
tree, we could see the great crowd that had gathered. I 
saw a rapid movement among the men around me. They 
acted strangely to me. Over one hundred men formed a 
ring around us with their backs toward us and facing the 
fanatical mob. Padre Miranda came charging up to at- 


~ tack us when one of the men touched him on the shoulder 


and said: 

‘‘O, Senhor Padre, if you go through this ring of men 
you will go dead. You will not touch these people.”’ 
Foiled again, he yelled himself hoarse. 

Mrs. Dunstan approached him and said: ‘‘O, Senhor 
Padre, you will surely make yourself sick if you do not 
calm down. He replied, ‘‘My daughter, my faith hath 
eaten me up.’’ He was trying to quote John 2:17: ‘‘The 
zeal of thine house hath eaten me up.’’ They did not get 
any nearer to us. 

Our meeting had been broken up for that day, but I 
announced a meeting for the next day at the same hour. 
Padre Miranda had sent word to all the country round to 
come and defend their faith. 

When I went out with the Bible under my arm, they 
were beating kerosene cans and yelling. We could not get 
out into the park. More than two thousand people were 
there. Kleber Martins had come in from the country. He 
was little, but a mighty preacher of the gospel and a loyal 
Brazilian citizen. He stepped out in front of our gate and 
lifted a burned piece of the Brazilian flag high over his 
head. He said: ‘‘ You are all traitors to our great Brazil. 
Here is a piece of our flag which the priest at Rio Novo 
tore from over a Baptist pulpit, trampled it in the street 
and burned it.”’ 

Just then Beju, the senator’s son, advanced and slipped 
his hand into his side pocket. A young man just in front 
of us touched him on the shoulder and said: 
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‘‘Do not draw that revolver, for we will fill you so full 
of lead, your people will not know your body.’’ I looked, 
and there were thirty young men fully armed, with their 
backs toward us, each carrying two revolvers and a knife. 
They were all Masons. J am not a Mason, but they made 
common battle with us and they are our friends. They 
saved our lives that day, for which I am deeply grateful 
to them and to God. I preached above the roar of the yell- 
ing multitude. They were throwing small stones, which 
did no harm. Worse than the stones were the hooting 
and yelling. 

One of Nova Friburgo’s best doctors sent me word: ‘‘I 
have two hundred fifty sixteen-shot rifles in my cellar and 
a man for every gun. Let me come and we will wipe out 
this rabble.’’ 

I replied that we did not want a revolution and blood- 
shed, that my faith was in the Lord who had sent me and 
in the Brazilian Government, which had always treated 
us with utmost justice. 

They had been foiled on the second day by the direct 
intervention of God and those fine young Masons. I went 
to Rio to see the governor. He got sick just as I crossed 
the street to his office. The chief of police received me and 
told me that the governor was not well and could not re- 
ceive me. I said that a sudden illness like that was surely 
dangerous, aS I saw him at the window just as I crossed 
the street. He smiled most affably and said: ‘‘You are 
very persistent. Why should you speak in the public 
squares of our cities and disturb the peace? It always 
causes disorder.’’ 

I replied: ‘‘The lawless and tricky fanatics are the crimi- 
nals. Dr. Mello, if I were to tell you, ‘Do not leave this 
office, for out there are some assassins who await you. You 
will cause trouble for the police if you go out,’ would 
you go?”’ 

He said, ‘‘There is something in that.’’ I found the 
officers ready to do full justice and make valid the laws 
of their fair land. 
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Brother Crosland had come in and wired the foreign 
minister of Brazil, Rio Braneo. While I was in Rio getting 
troops, they had threatened to drive our families out of 
the city. One night Brother Crosland and Brother Dun- 
stan sent word to my family that they should all come to 
pass the night in the house where we had preaching. They 
had been informed that capangas were coming to drive 
them out that night—men, women, and children. A Catho- 
lic woman, our neighbor, came and said: ‘‘ When they at- 
tack you, just put a chair against the wall and climb over 
into my house. I will see that you are not harmed.’’ The 
women were trying to sleep in the rear of the house. About 
midnight Mrs. Deter went into the front room and saw a 
sight! It was so funny that they all had a big laugh. All 
the men—several of the Christians had come in to be with 
us—were lined up and sitting on a bench facing the door. 
One had a poker, another an iron skillet, and another a 
heavy shovel and one had a small revolver. All were so 
sleepy that they could not keep from nodding. What a 
guard against hundreds! 

The chief of police had sent a guard of three men to 
stand in the gate. About one o’clock in the morning a 
large group approached the guard and told them to de- 
liver their arms. Two of the guards were members of the 
Presbyterian church and loyal to their faith and to their 
country. They replied by leveling their rifles at the mob 
and saying: ‘‘We will fire if you come nearer. No soldier 
is allowed to give up his arms while on duty.’’ Three 
resolute men stood between our wives and children and 
death. The fourth was there though only seen by the eyes 
of our faith. ‘‘Lo, I am with you always, even unto the 
end of the world.’’ 

The telegram to Rio Braneo, Brazil’s foreign minister, 
had immediate attention. Rio Branco was a Catholic, but 
a man of absolute justice. I was in Rio getting together 
the troops while Brothers Crosland and Dunstan remained 
in Nova Friburgo with our three families. On the troop 
train going up I went incognito and had a free talk with 
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the commanding officer. He was angry. What he said 
about Padre Miranda cannot be translated and printed 
here. I asked him what he thought of the Protestants. He 
looked at me suddenly and smiled. 

‘“They have nerve and they are right. We go to see that © 
the families there are protected according to the rights 
given: by our constitution.’’ 

I did not tell him who I was. When he reached Nova 
Friburgo, he went to the hotel for dinner. I was right 
there with a package of invitations printed so that we could 
let the people know, at once, about the preaching service. 
Beju was head of the Miranda Commission. He ran in 
ahead of me to keep me from speaking to the officer. The 
officer said : 

**T have no dealings with you gentlemen. I have come 
to see that these people have their constitutional rights.’’ 

He went by them as I advanced to meet him. He shook 
hands with me very cordially and said: ‘‘So now what? 
I thought when we talked on the train that you were very 
deeply interested in this matter.’’ 

I told him that I was afraid he would give me the same 
blasting that he gave Padre Miranda, so kept quiet. ‘‘I 
have these invitations printed to advertise the meeting this 
afternoon. May I distribute them?’’ 

‘‘Surely you may. I want to go to the place of meeting, 
but suggest that you do not hold it right in front of the 
Catholic Church, as was reported to me.’’ J replied that 
we were holding our meetings at the same place where 
we had held the previous ones and that he could not even 
see the Catholic Church from that spot. He said: 

‘* All the priests are liars. They told me that you were 
holding your meeting at the door of the Catholic Church.’’ 
My only answer was to invite him to accept the carriage 
we had hired to take him to the meeting grounds. He ac- 
eepted graciously. When we reached the Public Garden, 
he took the article of the Brazilian Constitution which gives 
religious liberty to all and nailed it to a tree. 
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That was a most imposing sight. Tall trees waving their 
lofty heights above us while cavalry and infantry sur- 
rounded the park and mixed with the people. Beautiful 
flower beds adorned the edges of that spacious park and 
lightly perfumed that tropical air. No sound was heard 
except now and then the stamping of horses’ feet. Just 
then Beju, with a companion from the Anchieta Priest’s 
College, entered a vacant building about fifty yards from 
where I was to preach. 

To my great surprise and gratification, Senhor Araujo, 
who lived in a palace just in front of us, came to me and 
shook my hand cordially saying, ‘‘I am a Catholic, but I 
do not agree with this priest. I am with you in this matter 
to the finish.’ 

Araujo was the head partner of the largest drug com- 
pany in Brazil. I thanked him and replied that I was 
sure that most Catholics in Brazil were with us for law 
and order. 

Beju had taken a rifle with him and, as he secreted him- 
self in that empty house, told everyone that he would kill 
the first man who dared to preach on that square, with or 
without soldiers. I turned to the commanding officer and 
informed him of this, and at the same time affirmed my 
intention of going on with the services. He sent a tall 
officer with his revolver in hand to stand under the window, 
with orders to shoot the first person who should come to 
the window. No one came. Pastor Joaquim Lessa was 
with us at that.time. Missionaries Crosland and Dunstan 
had gone off to meet their appointments. Lessa, being a 
Brazilian, spoke first. J then climbed onto a park bench 
and read John 3:16. I did not know what minute would 
witness a tragedy. A bullet might come out of that window 
at any moment. I was tense but not seared. I got scared 
at the beginning of the fight, but after the first blast was 
all right. For fifteen minutes I told that mob of about two 
thousand people that Jesus came to bring peace and love 
to men and not war; that Jesus was the Prince of Peace 
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and came to offer eternal salvation to all men, of all races 
and nations, who would accept him as their personal 
Saviour. 

It was a glorious victory. We have a good church there 
now. 


CHAPTER VI 
HEROES AND MARTYRS 


Luiza Matruris—A BEAUTIFUL LIFE 


Luiza Mattheis moved from Santa Catharina to Sao 
Paulo. She did not have an opportunity to study books 
but soon acquired a good speaking knowledge of English 
and later could read that language with a fine understand- 
ing. She had learned German in her home, for her par- 
ents were of German extraction. Her Portuguese was good 
and fluent. 

Luiza was gloriously converted and joined our church 
in Sao Paulo. This was the beginning of a most beautiful 
life of service for God. From the very beginning of her 
life as a Christian, she had but one objective, namely, to 
serve her Master. She had common sense and good execu- 
tive ability, and soon was leader in every department of 
work in the church where she was asked to serve. 


Coutp MANAGE Monry MATTERS 


She had saved about eight hundred milreis. With this 
money she bought a lot in a part of Sao Paulo where prop- 
erty soon took a boom. Her friends told her she ought to 
sell, but she did not. Prices of lots went up and up, till 
after ten years she sold what she had bought for eight 
hundred milreis for thirty-three thousand milreis. She 
then retired from work to make money, to give her whole 
life to the Master’s service and at her own expense. The 
thirty-three thousand milreis, properly managed, would 
give her living expenses for the rest of her life. For twen- 
ty-two years she has given her whole time to the Lord’s 
work without receiving a penny for her services. 

When we moved from Sao Paulo to Curitiba, Luiza came 
and bought a house and lot in Curitiba, which she rented 
for enough to meet all her needs. She lived in our home 
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for twenty-two years and worked as hard as any mission- 
ary, at her own expense, paying her board every month, as 
if she were a regular boarder. 


OvuT IN THE WILDS ALONE wITH Gop AND HER MOUNTAIN 
PEOPLE FoR Two YEARS 


Luiza bought a Bilhorn folding organ and soon learned 
to play hymns and choruses for the Vacation Bible school 
work. She learned to play merely by playing, as she had 
learned English merely by speaking it. She made several 
trips with us to the lonely and most desolate part of our 
field in southern Sao Paulo. Among other acquirements, 
she had learned to make dresses and do all kinds of sew- 
ing for the simple needs of plain people. The women and 
girls would always gather around her, asking to be taught 
to make their dresses more attractive and to do sewing 
for their families. She saw at once that here was a vast 
field for service, so she went into it with her usual energy 
and efficiency. She had mastered the whole program for 
the Vacation Bible school. She could play the music for 
the songs and choruses and, alone, put on a school that was — 
wonderful to those mountain people who never heard any 
instrument other than the banjo at their drunken fan- 
dangos. 

The need was so great and the call from the people so 
strong that she finally yielded to their call to come and 
live with them and teach them about God and how to make 
dresses and sew and how to observe some of the simple laws 
of health. They did not know the difference between a 
microbe and a pine knot, but they were intelligent and 
hospitable, and hungry for a knowledge of God. 

My readers will not be able wholly to envisage Luiza’s 
sacrifice, for only one who has been there and has seen 
what she was going to do could wholly understand what 
she was giving up for two long years of her life. The 
people lived in stick-and-mud huts and ate with their 
hands—many of them from bare tables or boxes. They 
slept on dirt floors, on esteiras—rude mats made of swamp 
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rushes—cooked their food in pots suspended from the raft- 
ers of their houses, over fires made on the dirt floor, while 
the smoke wandered through the house and finally seeped 
through the grass roof or out through cracks in the walls. 
She had no books or newspapers—nothing to read save 
her Bible and hymnbook; no radio, no music except from 
her own organ, no social life except life with these moun- 
tain people, who had only one place to go—to church and 
back to their huts. This kind of life could be all right for 
a few weeks, but to live there for two long years! 

Only eternity can tell the seed she has sown; what her 
clean life and person did for these women and girls; how 
much of instruction about the simple laws of health to a 
people who had never seen a doctor or nurse and who knew 
nothing about the simplest laws of hygiene. Not by words 
alone, but also by her daily walk among them did her 
strong, beautiful, and unselfish personality tell for eternity. 

They adored her and ealled for her to come back. She 
is sixty-four years old now, however, and cannot bear the 
hard lfe and inadequate food, the long treks across the 
mountains, along stony paths and wading through rivers, 
over slippery stones. She lives for others and is only 
happy when she is serving others in their time of need. She 
has saved every penny and has given her money for the 
needy instead of using it on herself. 

Luiza Mattheis has shown the world what the true Chris- 
tian life can be at its best, and she is happy on the way that 
leads to giving and more giving. She has learned the 
secret of giving and the secret of a glad and happy life— 
that to give is to live in the highest and best sense. 


Give as the free air and sunshine are given; 

Lavishly, utterly, joyfully give—! 

Not the waste drops of thy cup overflowing ; 

Not the faint sparks of thy hearth ever glowing ; 

Not a pale bud from the June roses blowing ; 

Give as He gave thee who gave thee to live. 
—Rosr Terry CooKE 
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JOHN Pires DIED FoR His CONVICTIONS 


Daniel purposed in his heart that he would not defile 
himself.—DaANIEL 1:8. 


Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee a crown 
of life-—REVELATION 2:10. 


John, the seer, gave the title to this man’s life long cen- 
turies ago. Oh, how I should like to stand before my read- 
ers and tell this fresh from my heart, hot with love and 
indignation! Cold words on paper are poor things to con- 
vey to you all that our hearts felt when we laid away all 
that earth held of that young hero, John Pires. ‘‘ Daniel 
purposed in his heart that he would not defile himself.’’ 
So this modern Daniel followed in the footsteps of that 
great man of God. Young men and women, may his spirit 
inspire your souls with such faith and firm decision! 

John Pires was a member of our church in Piraquara. 
I had baptized him the year before. On election day he 
was in a small store where dry goods, groceries, and rum 
were sold. It was dusk, and the streets of the village were 
almost deserted. John was at the counter buying some 
groceries when five young men came in. They ordered rum 
and turned to John and ordered him to drink with them. 
They knew that he did not drink. He quietly refused and, 
seeing trouble ahead, tried to slip out. They stopped him, 
saying, ‘‘You do not drink?’’ John replied, ‘‘You know 
that I do not drink.’’ 

John had served his year in the army and had his mili- 
tary certificate. He was as firm in his convictions as Daniel 
of old. They started toward him with a threat that he 
would be compelled to drink or take the consequences. He 
faced them boldly and told them he would die before drink- 
ing that poisonous stuff. Then he went out. They hastily 
bought a bottle of rum and followed him. 

In a few minutes they came up with him near the office 
of the chief of police. They struck him with some blunt 
instrument. He fell but was only partially stunned; so 
he turned on his back to defend himself as best he could 
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against the five assassins. They held him and pried open 
his mouth with a punhal—a dagger—and stabbed it 
through his tongue. Into the fresh wound they poured 
the contents of the bottle of rum. He shut his teeth tight 
and did not swallow the rum. They seemed to be infuriated 
because they could not break his will or frighten him, so 
they stabbed him in the throat and side and then fled, leav- 
ing him almost dead in the street. He fainted, but soon 
came to his senses and staggered to the door of the chief 
of police. The office was closed. I saw the next day where 
blood had spurted all over the door and wall. He stag- 
gered on till he reached the home of Lieutenant Cardona. 
Cardona was military chief of police, but was so busy try- 
ing to save the life of his friend that he had no time to 
catch the assassins. They left town hurriedly. Lieutenant 
Cardona bound the wounds and did all he could, without 
medical care, and the next day he took John to Curitiba 
where the doctors worked over him until he died. 

Those assassins were caught and confessed the crime, but 
in a few months were set free. We knew then that they 
had powerful Jesuit backing. They boldly boasted that 
the Baptists would either keep quiet or follow John Pires. 
Of course, we kept quiet! I preached in front of the rail- 
way station on the day John was buried. We told the great 
throng that had gathered that no power on earth could 
make us keep quiet. We quoted Peter’s answer to a simi- 
lar threat, back at the dawn of the Christian Era: 
‘“Whether it be right in the sight of God to hearken unto 
you more than unto God, judge ye.’’ We sang and prayed 
for our enemies and preached the dear old gospel. The 
throng of people went away angry, with the assassins and 
those who helped them get away. The cemetery where 
John was buried was full of people from all the surround- 
ing country, and the people of the village were there al- 
most to the last man and woman and child. 

John Pires still lives in the hearts of the people of 
Piraquara and will live on in the history of Brazilian Bap- 
tists till the Lord comes. 
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THE LitTtLe FicHtTING COBBLER—A GREAT LIFE 


Manoel Virginio de Souza was converted far out in the - 
state of Alagoas, in north Brazil. He has a fiery temper, 
a quick mind, and small body. The Spirit of God did a 
very complete work in his fiery soul. He has preached 
the gospel for thirty years, beginning from the day of his 
conversion. He has made the Word of God the great book 
of his life, and on its teaching he has founded his home. 
He has been blessed by twenty-two children, who he has 
raised on the simple teaching of the Bible. He can quote 
more Scripture than any of us in our great field—many of 
us being college and seminary-trained pastors, while he 
has only the one Book on which he has based his whole 
life and ministry. He interprets the Bible literally and 
applies it rigidly to his own life and to the lives of all his 
large family. He reminds us of Amos, the dresser of syco- 
more trees, only he dressed old shoes. Amos denounced 
sin in high places, but Manoel Virginio denounces sin in 
all places! 

When I first met this man he lived on an island, in a 
hut he had made out of materials from the woods around 
him. By the help of missionary Pettigrew, I had secured 
him as one of the missionaries of our Brazilian Home Mis- 
sion Board. We talked until after midnight and then went 
to bed. I had dozed off when a voice came through the thin 
board partition. Manoel was talking in a conversational 
tone with God. He prayed on and on until the light of day 
came over the forest in which his humble home was buried. 
He then stopped praying, to get an hour or so of sleep. 
There has never been anything spectacular in his life and 
ministry except at the beginning of his ministry when he 
was almost assassinated because he denounced the sins of 
men who loved darkness rather than light, because their 
deeds were evil. He never wavered on account of persecu- 
tion. As a cobbler of shoes he made about forty cents a_ 
day, but he lived with his large family on what he had. 
He never went into debt. At times they had some corn 
and nothing else. His wife parched it, and they gave 
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thanks for it as though it were a feast of good things. 
When he had enough money to buy good food, he used it 
sparingly; debt to him is a sin. His word in money mat- 
ters is worth just 100 per cent. He has kept his own life 
and that of his family above the criticism of the world. 
One of his five sons is a lawyer and a preacher; one is an 
officer in the medical corps of the Brazilian Army; one 
has just entered the cadet school for aviators; one is a con- 
fidential employee of the state aviation center in Parana; 
the youngest boy is school at home, making the same bril- 
lant record as his brothers and sisters. All his large 
family of girls graduated from the State Normal in Parana 
with brilliant records. One of them graduated from the 
State School of Dentistry; one took a postgraduate course 
in philosophy, and another became a splendid pianist. Best 
of all, this great family is the backbone of the working 
staff of officers and teachers in the First Baptist Church of 
Curitiba, the capital city of the state of Parana. They all 
have peppery tempers like their father, but work in har- 
mony with their pastor and with all the forces of our field. 

Manoel Virginio de Souza raised his family with the 
Bible in one hand and his leather belt in the other. He 
believes literally that to ‘‘spare the rod’’ is to ‘‘spoil the 
child’’—except that he uses his belt instead of the rod. 
He can be justly proud of them now as Christians and 
- prominent Brazilian citizens. Men like Manoel Virginio 
de Souza and his noble wife are helping God to build a 
better nation of men and citizens. 


ARLINDO GopoY AND His TESTAMENT 


One Sunday morning a boy, poorly clad, but with a 
bright smile and a hungry look on his face, came into Mrs. 
Deter’s Sunday school class. At the close of the class, she 
gave each child a cheap New Testament. Arlindo was not 
used to getting presents of any kind. He lived in a drunk- 
ard’s home, surrounded by dirt and squalor. His father, 
seeing the Testament, became interested enough to read 
some of it and then he lent it to a neighbor. He came back 
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the next Sunday without his little book and told the teacher 
that his father had lent it, but on the third Sunday, it came 
back into his hands, only to be snatched away by his brutal 
sixteen-year-old brother who said: 

‘*Tf you read that book, I will beat you to death!”’ 

Arlindo did not come to Sunday school the next Sunday, 
but on the Sunday following he came erying. He did not 
tell about his trouble. His brother had brutally beaten 
him. After this punishment, however, he did not miss Sun- 
day school for several weeks. But one Sunday he was 
absent, and we soon learned that his brother had dragged 
him to the edge of ‘‘The Deep Hole’’ and thrown him 
into it. He could not climb out and the tropical sun beat 
down on him till he fainted. As the sun went down, it be- 
came cooler and some people pulled him out when they 
heard his ery for help. His strong little heart was not 
cowed by his very brutal treatment at home. It seemed 
that only his mother was kind there. He continued to at- 
tend his class, and his face was shining and happy, for he 
had found his great Saviour. 

One fine Sunday morning, a few months after Arlindo 
had come for the first time, the class had a great surprise. 
That big brute of a brother sat in the class with him. He 
was scowling and looked what he was—a brute. It was not 
long after that until that big brother came forward and 
aecepted the Saviour. He would not go into a class of his 
own age, but asked to sit with his brother in the class of 
younger children. A few weeks later Arlindo came into 
the church one morning with his mother. He was so happy 
he could hardly speak as he introduced his mother to his 
beloved Sunday school teacher. The mother was a typical 
drunkard’s wife—broken, careworn, and sad. There was 
no Saviour in her home—no faith, no hope, no light. Godoy, 
the father, many times after a fight in the near-by saloon 
would be kicked under the table and sleep off his spree 
in the sawdust, crawling out in the late morning to go 
home with blood-shot eyes and an aching brain, unfit for 
home or work and a danger to his children. The mother 
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with her two boys did not miss services, and one Sunday 
morning a seedy, ragged and bedraggled little man came 
in and sat down on a back seat and listened to the sermon. 
When preaching was over, he slipped out. Later he came 
in, but better dressed and looking as though he had not 
taken a drop for weeks. When I invited all to take Jesus 
as their Saviour, he came forward with his wife and made 
a public confession of his sins. He became a deacon of that 
church and one of its staunchest members. 

All this happened because of Arlindo, his cheap little 
Testament, and heroic little soul! 


Victory THROUGH BLoop—BruTE ForcE OVERCOME 
BY LOVE ; 


This is the most thrilling and wonderful victory of love 
over brute force I have ever seen. An old soldier of Brazil, 
now a soldier of the cross, battles with a new and more 
powerful sword and wins an eternal victory. 

Pedro wanted to go to Valenca, but it was a dangerous 
place for us, so I asked him to wait till we could go to- 
gether. He was not the kind of mano wait on account of 
danger; so he went alone. He got off the train at Valenca, 
an interior city of the state of Rio. He had gone but a 
short distance from the station when a group of men met 
him. Their leader said: 

‘“We have been informed that you have come to this 
city to preach, and we will not allow it.’’ 

‘‘The laws of our country give perfect religious liberty, 
and I claim my right as a citizen of this great Republie.’’ 

‘‘That is nothing to us. You cannot speak here; if you 
do, we will kill you.’’ 

The rugged old soldier-preacher replied: ‘‘ My all-power- 
ful Father in heaven, who sent me, can protect me.’’ 

Then the leader of this lawless mob drew his revolver 
and fired five times at close range but missed every time. 
He then ran up close to Pedro and pressed the revolver — 
close to the evangelist’s breast and pulled the trigger, but, 
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as Barbosa later declared, ‘‘The Lord spoiled the cart- 
ridge.’ 

Infuriated by his failure, the would-be murderer rushed 
on his victim as he yelled, ‘‘Let him protect you from this 
then,’’ and struck Pedro-a cruel blow on the head with the 
sharp butt of his revolver. 

Barbosa fell badly wounded, with a great gash in his 
head that laid open the white bone for several inches. He 
was unconscious for about an hour. Some kindly people 
who saw the cowardly attack bathed Barbosa’s face with 
cold water. He opened his eyes and staggered to his feet. 
He asked in a rather shaky voice: 

‘“Where is the man who wounded me?”’’ 

One of those who had bathed his face said: ‘‘He is over 
there in a house near this square, but you had better let 
him alone for he will kill you next time.’’ 

Pedro replied: ‘‘He did not kill me the first time, for 
my Lord was with me, and he will not harm me now for 
I want to tell him about Jesus.’’ 

Barbosa was standing between two men who kept him 
from falling, for he was very weak from loss of blood and 
the shock of the fearful blow. Now and then he kept wip- 
ing off the blood with his handkerchief as it flowed down 
on either side of his face. The handkerchief was red and 
soaked with blood. This seemed too much for the people 
to understand, so they sent to call the man, as Pedro was 
too weak to go to him. He came, nonplused. He looked 
up into the face of this old soldier who had fought for his 
country and was now fighting a different and more glorious 
battle for his Lord. He asked: 

‘‘What do you want, Barbosa? I thought you had 
had enough of me.’’ 

Pedro replied, ‘‘I want to tell you in spite of all you 
have done to me, I love your soul. As my Lord spoke 
through his blood centuries ago, in a different way, in pale 
imitation of him I am gue tet through my blood Bes my 
heart to your lost soul today.’’ 
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Some of the hostility went out of the man’s face as he 
answered: ‘‘IJ did not know you were capable of doing a 
thing so noble as this, Barbosa.”’ 

Barbosa replied, ‘‘I am not capable. If Pedro Barbosa 
had spoken, it would have been your head broken and not 
mine.’’ (He was a soldier of the greatest general and dic- 
tator Brazil has ever produced—Floriano Pixoto.) ‘‘But- 
Jesus in me is speaking to your hopeless and ruined life.’’ 

As I write this I can see this rude servant of his great 
Master, unlettered and unacquainted with the arts of ora- 
tory, but eloquent in his flowing blood and the great love 
of the indwelling Lord. I can see his great round face, 
pale but shining, as he marched into that man’s soul. 

The man said: ‘‘I beg pardon, sir. In some way all my 
hatred is gone and you may go your way and tell this § same 
story to others here. We lift the ban.’’ 

I have never learned whether this man was converted 
or not, but one of the bystanders was converted right there 
and he told me this story in detail, as I have given it here. 
He became a deacon in the church at Engenho de Dentro. 

A fine brick church stands there today near the place 
where blood and heroic faith won a permanent victory. 
Where love and brute force meet, love comes off winner 
every time. 


A Younce GirRL SAVED FROM KIDNAPER— 
HER RESCUER CONVERTED 


Tenoco was a woodchopper and lived, about twenty min- 
utes on foot,-back of his father-in-law’s cabin near Co- 
rumba, in the state of Matto Grosso. The father-in-law 
was paralyzed from his hips down and could not walk. 
On a very hot day a bandit, well known for his murderous 
brutality, came to the old man’s home. He asked for a 
drink of water, and the only unmarried daughter brought 
him the water. He drank it and asked for another. When 
he was returning the glass to the young lady, he said, ‘‘Do 
you want to go with me? I need you in my house.’’ 
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The girl replied, ‘‘I do not know you and I do not want 
or intend to go with you at all.’’ 

He then turned to the father and said, ‘‘ Will you give 
me your daughter?’’ And the old man answered, ‘‘Not if 
she does not want to go.’’. The brute then said, ‘‘That is 
all right; day after tomorrow I will come back for her.’’ 

Tenoco was a man of peace and did not want to get into 
this, but he asked his father-in-law with his wife and 
daughter to go to his home back further into the forest. 
Tenoco took his place and when the bandit came on the 
day set by him, Tenoco was there to meet him. 

It was quite dark when Tenoco was aroused by a sharp 
rap at the door. A brutal voice said, ‘‘Open the door; I 
want my girl.’’ Tenoco replied without opening the door: 

‘‘She is not here; I am alone.’’ The bandit ordered 
him to open the door. When his order was not obeyed, 
he placed his shoulder to the fragile door of the cabin and 
it fell inward. A flash of flame met him as he started to 
enter and he fell with a bullet through his heart. Tenoco 
saw another form over the head of the falling man and 
fired but only wounded the fellow’s follower, who fled 
leaving a trail of blood which the police saw the next day. 

Tenoco went at once to the chief of police and gave 
himself up. He told the chief what he had done and the 
police officer said: ‘‘Good job! Well done; I hope they 
will give you a medal.’’ There was no need for arresting 
Tenoco, and the judge sent him away the next day saying, 
‘‘It was a very commendable job and you did it quickly 
and well.’’ 

That was all right, but Tenoco was a man of peace and 
he had blood on his hands. His conscience troubled him 
greatly. A few months later I came to open work in that 
wild state. Tenoco came forward with others and asked for 
baptism. We had a long talk together. He confessed to 
me that he did not feel right about that matter, for he 
had taken human life. He said, ‘‘ Will the Lord forgive 
me for shooting that bandit ?’’ 
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I felt like telling him that I was sure the Lord would not 
forgive him had he allowed that innocent girl to be dragged 
into a hell on earth with that brute. I only said that I 
did not see how he could have done otherwise. ‘*Thou 
shalt not kill’’ of the Ten Commandments does not cover 
this case. He was baptized after asking God to forgive 
him. 

If we see a mad dog foaming and biting people, we do 
not pat him on the head and say, ‘‘Pretty little mad dog, 
do not bite me.’’ We just shoot the poisonous beast as 
Tenoco shot that poisonous man animal. 

We have many hard questions to decide on the mission 
field, but this case was not one of them. 


A Littute HERo AND MARTYR 


Benedito Branco was only a little boy, but mighty in his 
great soul and lionlike courage. He lived in the city of 
Jundiahy and worked in a dusty cloth factory. 

It was a historic night for him when he first passed our 
preaching place, and heard the singing. It was the sing- 
ing that most impressed his deeply religious soul. His 
quick mind took in every word of the old, old story of the 
cross. He was moved deeply by the love of the Saviour 
for him, and his suffering in our stead, so that we all may 
be free from the condemnation of sin. He ran home, jubi- 
lant with his great find, thinking that his mother would 
be delighted. She was furious and gave him a beating. 
She said: ‘‘Every time you go to that place, I will beat 
you—even to: death, if you do not stay away from those 
low-down people.’’ He did not ery nor question her, but 
he could not stay away. His little feet just would take 
him by that street, every time the doors of the preaching 
place were open. Every time he went, he got a beating; 
yet he never missed a service. 

One happy Sunday morning he came forward for bap- 
tism. It was the happiest day of his young life. His little 
face was always radiant in spite of the cruelties suffered 
at home. He was musical to his finger tips and soon 
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learned to pick out hymn tunes on the little chapel organ. 
In that way he learned many new hymns. His voice was 
clear and fine. It soared up above the others, not making a 
jarring note, so that often he led the singing. Every 
time he came home from church, his mother gave him a 
beating, increasing in intensity each time; but he never 
wavered, for his dear little heart was really happy. Partly 
from the dust in the factory and partly because of the 
beatings, his rugged little body became weak and he soon 
came down with tuberculosis. He took to his bed and 
everyone missed his shining little face and his splendid 
voice in the singing. When his mother discovered that he 
had a pronounced case of tuberculosis, she allowed the 
Christian people of the church of Jundiahy to come to see 
him. Some one of our people was always with him after 
that. 

The days lengthened into weeks and he became weaker 
and weaker, but he was always telling stories of the gospel 
to any who came into his room. His mother was then 
full of remorse, but never repented. He was now very 
low. His beloved friends would move him from a small 
cot to his bed to see if it would relieve him; then when he 
breathed no better, they would take him back to his cot. 
They felt sure that the Lord would save his precious life, 
not knowing that perhaps he would live longer in their 
hearts by his death. 

His last night was deepening into twilight. His beloved 
friends surrounded his bed. He asked them to sing the 
songs he loved so well. They sang them with tears in their 
eyes and voices. He joined in with his weak little voice, 
but it tired him so! He seemed to sink slowly into the 
gathering shadows of the Dark Valley. They were all in 
tears. He opened his eyes and said, ‘‘Why weep? It is 
well with me.’’ Then he sank into seeming unconscious- 
ness when suddenly he came to his senses again, briefly, 
and then almost leaping from his bed as he extended his 
little arms toward heaven he said, ‘‘Jesus, Jesus!’’ then 
fell back dead. 
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Dead, did I say? No! His valiant little soul winged 
its way on a shining road from this dark old earth to the 
shining heaven. He will never die so long as Brazilian 
Baptists carry on their glorious work on earth. He will 
live in their lives and inspire men and women to noble 
deeds and heroic service. 


A Litrue MountTAIN MAIDEN’s PRAYER 


Clarinha Rodrigues lived up among the evergreen moun- 
tains of southern Sao Paulo. Her home was a cabin made 
of poles tied together with vines—mud filling the cracks. 
Our church there had built three houses of worship and 
had outgrown them all. There was no room in the build- 
ing for our large Sunday school. 

It was Sunday morning and I went out to visit the 
classes which were scattered about the lawn and under 
the shade of orange trees. One class was under the roof 
of an open table. Several classes were just out in the 
open, gathered around their teacher. The sun did not mean 
anything to these mountain people who lived in the open. 
All the rooms in the church were full. We had four hun- 
dred twenty in Sunday school that day. Coming around 
the corner of one of the houses in our Baptist village, I 
came upon a class of children seated on the green carpet 
of grass. They were from twelve to fifteen years of age. 
Clarinha, their teacher, was twelve years old, but she could 
read her Bible—the only Book she had ever read. Not one 
of the children in her class could read. All of Clarinha’s 
knowledge came from the worn, old Bible. She held it 
tight in her little hands. She had read the lesson and 
stood hesitant for a moment; then pressing tight her 
precious only Book to her heart, she bowed her head and 
prayed this wonderful little prayer: 

‘‘O Father, how little I know, and how much I long 
to know. I know one little thing, dear Jesus, and that is, 
I am saved and I love Thee. These friends of mine here 
do not know Thee. Oh, come into their hearts this morn- 
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ing and give them the joy that I know and teach them 
to read, for Jesus’ sake. Amen.”’ 

Tears were streaming down her face as she closed this 
prayer. I stood there quite as deeply moved as little 
Clarinha. She then looked at the class seated on the grass 
in front of her and said: 

‘‘How many of you this morning will give your hearts 
to Jesus?”’ 

Almost every hand was raised. 

She was the only one in her home at that time who 
eould read the Bible for family worship. Clarinha never 
went to a picture show, never saw a railroad or a steam- 
boat, never heard a radio and knew nothing of cosmetics 
to beautify her face, but far off in the wilds she carried 
a faith that reached up above her green mountains to her 
Lord, and she was and is happy in his service. As I write 
these lines, Clarinha is married to a fine Christian man 
and is going on with her work in the church. 


A LitrtTute Boy’s PRAYER 


The nine-year-old son of Lieutenant Cardona was bap- 
tized at Piraquara. When he went to the school, one of 
the teachers said to him: 

‘Are you a Protestant, too?’’ ‘‘No,’’ he replied, ‘‘I 
am a Baptist.’ 

She asked him how he could know what to believe and 
what to reject. He replied that he believed in Jesus as 
his Saviour and was trusting him. 

After that she asked him if he could pray like the rest 
of the church members and he affirmed that he could, 
whereupon she requested him to pray. The little boy 
bowed his head in the presence of the students and teach- 
ers and prayed: 

‘‘Dear Jesus, I am trying to follow Thee, and these 
people are making fun of me. Now, Lord, will you please 
bless them all, as well as this teacher who is criticizing me.’’ 
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You can just see what happened! The teacher felt bad 
about it, and the little fellow, alone in the midst of his 
critics, won a fine victory. 

The teacher does not allow anyone to bother him now 
on account of his religion. 

‘*And a little child shall lead them.’’ 


THE BETTER WAY 


In the revolution of 1932, a Brazilian Baptist captain 
was in command of about five hundred men. He and his 
men were tented for the night in a small village in the in- 
terior of Sao Paulo. He was a faithful member of a Bap- 
tist church and lived like a Christian before his men. 

He sent out an order closing all liquor stores and pro- 
hibiting sales of all intoxicating drinks while his men were 
bivouacked there. He had a friend in his command who 
was killing himself by drink. He wanted to protect him 
as much as he could. This was just the man to fall into the 
hands of an unscrupulous bootlegger. 

The captain was so occupied with his friend that he 
could do nothing till the next morning. He nursed the 
poor fellow all night, but the next morning he asked him 
where he had bought the booze. He told his captain that 
a certain storekeeper had opened a barrel of rum and was 
selling it freely to anyone who wanted to buy. This fellow 
thought the order was a joke. Who ever heard of pro- 
hibiting anyone from selling rum! 

The captain went early to that store and saw it with his 
own eyes. The store was open and the man was doing a 
big business in rum. He ordered one of his men to break 
open the barrel of rum and all other deposits of liquor in 
that store. He then turned to the man and said, ‘‘You 
knew that my order had a death penalty.’’ The bootlegger 
did not deny it. He then ordered him before a firing 
squad. When the guns were being lowered to fire, the eap- 
tain lifted his hand. He had remembered that he was a 
Christian before he was an officer. He said: 

‘“Wait, men—there is a better way.’’ 
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He took a New Testament from his pocket and read 
some passages of Scripture. The Christian officer then 
talked to his men and to the trembling wretch about the 
love of God and pardon by the blood of Jesus. He then 
bowed his head and prayed. Turning to the bootlegger, 
he said: 

‘You go free this time; but remember that the order 
of an officer in wartime must be obeyed. The only reason 
I spared you is because Jesus is my Saviour. You will 
have one more chance. I think this is a better way. 

It is no wonder that no man wanted to violate his orders 
after that. His own men adored him and would and did 
go through fire with him during the next two weeks of 
bloody fighting. 

This 7s the better way, and the only way to build a 
nation and found it on the Rock, Christ Jesus. 


‘*SaAvVED TO SERVE’’ 


The pastor of our church at Laguna was preaching on 
a public square in an interior town of the state of Santa 
Catharina. Local polities were law and order in that 
place and not the civil code of Brazil. A man rode up 
and spurred his horse right through the people and 
stopped in touching distance of the preacher. 

‘‘Shut up and get out of this town, or I will kill you,’’ 
he yelled. ‘‘You came here to disturb the peace!’’ The 
pastor shut up like we generally do when-ordered by vio- 
lent lawbreakers. He went right on with his sermon as 
though the man had not spoken. The man lifted his re- 
volver to fire but his horse jumped so that the bullet went 
wild. He then emptied the six-shooter except for the last 
shot. By that time the horse was quieted so that it stood 
perfectly still. This was a tense moment. The would-be 
murderer aimed his revolver at point blank and pulled 
trigger. It did not fire! The preacher went boldly on 
with his sermon. The people began to murmur that it was 
a miracle and that there must be some. truth in what he 
was saying, for the Lord saved his life! ‘‘Deus protege 
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este homem’’—‘God protects this man’’—was heard on 
all sides. 

Carlos Stroberg is a very perfect example of that saying, 
‘‘Saved to serve.’’ Carlos is the corresponding secretary 
of our field. He is the most useful man in our whole In- 
terstate Convention. 

Carlos is a Lett from Latvia and was five years in the 
Russian Army during World War I. At one time the 
tide of battle left him with about two hundred other Rus- 
sian soldiers in a trench. This trench was so close to the 
German trenches that he could hear the German soldiers 
talking. Both Germans and Russians were afraid to leave 
their trenches, it seemed. Two days passed without food 
and water, for supplies could not reach them. They finally 
decided to crawl out and run for the Russian Army not far 
away. Only two of the two hundred men reached the Rus- 
sian lines. Carlos was one of them. Carlos’ brother was 
shot down as they both ran side by side. Carlos stopped 
long enough to see that his brother was dead and then 
ran on. One bullet grazed his wrist, another made a hole 
in his hat cutting off some hair, and his coat had several 
other holes, but otherwise he was not wounded. 

On another occasion he was sent by his commanding 
officer to take a message to a near-by command. His mother 
lived in the neighborhood of that battlefield ; so he stopped 
for a moment at her house and found her on her knees 
praying to God that his life might be spared. He lifted 
her up and embraced her, saying, ‘‘Mother, my life has 
been spared and will be spared, for my Lord has work for 
me to do.’’ That delay saved him again, for while he was 
away his company went into battle and every man was 
wiped out. 

He came through the five awful years of war and was 
constantly in battles. His hat had been pierced and his 
clothing riddled by bullets and he had but a slight crease 
on one wrist. He had truly been spared to make one of 
the most useful preachers of the gospel in all that south 
land in Brazil. ‘‘Saved to serve’’ would be a fit epitaph 
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for his gravestone. He is corresponding secretary of our 
Interstate Convention and the key man in all the three 
states where we work. 


THE Wipow’s MITE 


At our National Convention at Belem do Para, I made 
an appeal for home missions. The Brazilian Baptist Con- 
vention was reaching out beyond the limits of work done 
by the American missionaries under our Richmond Board. 
We were asking money from Brazilians for Brazil, and 
it touched the heart. of a dear old Brazilian woman. 

As I was returning to the Convention at dusk, this 
woman, both poor and old, called me to the door of her 
cabin, saying: 

‘‘That appeal touched my heart and I longed to do 
something to take the gospel to my people far off in 
the interior. I came home and looked all over my poor 
little place for something I could sell. There was noth- 
ing in the house that would bring money, so I stepped 
out in the back yard, and my only little chicken came to- 
ward me. Of all my possessions, that chicken was all in 
the world I owned that would bring money, so I took 
it to the venda and sold it for two milreis (about fifteen 
cents by the exchange at that time); and here it is. This 
money is so pitifully small that I am ashamed to offer it, 
but it is all I have to offer. Will it help just a little?’’ 

I took her withered old hand and held it a moment and 
said: ‘‘Mother, it will help very much. It strengthens me 
now to know we have in our Brazilian churches women 
like you who give their all. It will help others to whom 
I will tell this incident. I want it to be told all over 
our great Brazil and in America.’’ The tears filled her 
old eyes as she said: 

‘‘Thank God, then. JI am not so ashamed.’’ 

Brother Ayres gave one thousand five hundred milreis 
that night when the story was told, and others gave in 
south Brazil where I went with this beautiful story of a 
loving old heart. 
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It helps me, as I write this, just to know that the 
widow’s mite women live also in this generation. 

She gave of her poverty; let us all give of our abund- 
ance. 


CHAPTER VII 
SEEKERS AFTER GOD 


RELIGION WiLL NEvrER DIE 


After being in the saddle all night with only one stop 
at midnight when we were able to lead Juca Sapateiro to 
his Saviour, we arrived at the home of Joaquim Carneiro. 
His bustling little wife was all kindness, and soon she 
brought out a large bowl of thin bean soup. She poured 
mandioca meal into it and then mixed it with her hands. 
This made a mush. 


“‘Sirva se,’’ she said—meaning, ‘‘help yourself.’’ I did 
not know how to begin, and I was at the bat. Joaquim, 
seeing my embarrassment stepped up to the bowl and 
said, ‘‘Brother Deter, you do it this way.’’ He then 
dipped up some mush, rolled it into a ball and threw 
it dexterously into his mouth. A perfect shot! Then we 
all followed him, and seventeen men, with unwashed hands, 
ate out of that bowl. I did not wash my hands—what 
was the use when no one else did! J have always thanked 
the Lord for friendly microbes! 

The people began to come in relays. We were tired, 
having had no sleep for thirty-six hours. Barbosa was all 
in, so I told him to stretch out on an estevra in the corner 
and get some sleep. I began to preach at about nine 
o’clock and preached on without intermission for over 
an hour, at which time we sang several songs. My watch 
said 10:30 A. mM. Barbosa was sleeping on beautifully and 
vocally. I did not like to wake him, but I could not go 
on, so we got him up and he went to preaching while I 
slept. He also preached for over an hour. 

It seemed but a moment when he shook me and said, 
‘“Wake up, breakfast is ready.’’ Almoco is breakfast and 
is served about noon. This time we had chicken, stewed, 
and tender. We poured the soup into the mandioca meal 
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and made our customary dough balls, and then ate the 
chicken with strong iron spoons. 

At two o’clock we began preaching and went on ’till 
five, Brother Barbosa and I taking turns. When I preached, 
he led the singing; when he preached, I led the singing. 
I then baptized a group of people and dismissed the meet- 
ings, but they continued the singing, now and then asking 
us to teach them a new song. This went on till seven 
o’elock. After an interval, during which we had our din- 
ner, we began the long service which lasted till eleven. 
A group came in at the time we dismissed the people and 
asked me to baptize them. Out under the stars we all 
went, singing. The men had dug a large hole in the side 
of the hill, into which trickled a small stream, so our 
baptistry was ready. At the bottom was slippery mud. 

Just when we were ready to go into the water, one of 
our neighbors, a friend of brother Joaquim, rode up furi- 
ously and said with trembling voice: ‘‘Over there about 
three miles from here are one hundred men who say 
that if you baptize in that pool again they will come 
over and kill you all. They are all armed and are dan- 
gerous men.’’ We, of course, were unarmed, but I sent 
them word that we were all under the protection of our 
great Lord and were not afraid. I then added that any- 
one who would come onto Joaquim Carneiro’s farm with- 
out his consent and with the purpose of doing harm to 
any of us would violate the laws of Brazil and would 
be speedily punished by the authorities in Rio de Janeiro. 
They did not come and we were at peace under the stars 
as we proceeded with the baptism. 

Those who had come for baptism had traveled for two 
days, and the women had carried their babies. We then 
went back to the house and dismissed the people at twelve 
_o’elock. I had a few hours’ sleep during two days and 
nights, but was hard at work most of the time. I shut 
my eyes and was soon fast asleep on the floor where the 
meetings were held. The people milled around me and 
continued singing. They soon found a new hymn and 
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awakened me to teach it to them. Barbosa was making 
discord on his back in another corner of the room. It 
did not matter; we learned the hymn most imperfectly, 
but we sang it. 

After dismissing them again with prayer, I stretched 
out in another corner on a pile of corn shucks with all their 
nubs. JI was too tired to push the nubs aside, for I could 
have slept on sharp rocks. They soon came to get us up 
to teach them another hymn. Barbosa helped this time. 
It seems almost unbelievable that we only succeeded in 
getting to sleep at three o’clock in the morning after dis- 
missing the people four times! . 

Those people are not fanatical. They are simply heart- 
hungry and long to know God. No one had ever told 
them about him till we came. 

Let no one tell me that religion will die. I¢ can only die 
when man 1s no more; when the soul is dead and all human 
instincts are dead. That time will never come. We some- 
times almost destroy it in our complicated civilization, 
but it does not die, even then. Out there that instinct 
is gloriously alive—out there under the shining stars God 
becomes the one great Reality. They come to know him 
so easily. When they find him, their souls are at rest 
and their lives are transformed. The following incident 
will illustrate this better than anything I can ‘tell you. 


“*‘T Have Founp Him’’ 


I was standing in a pulpit made of dried mud. The 
room was crowded with those mountain people, many of 
them having walked for days to hear the gospel. It is 
glorious to speak to people who have never heard of and 
who long for God! This was one of the gladdest hours of 
my life. My heart was full and my message was, ‘‘The 
Blood of Christ Cleanseth from All Sin.’’ An old woman 
sat on a rough board in the front row. Her bare and bat- 
tered old feet were extended out in front of her. They 
were cracked and bruised by the stones of the rugged 
paths she had traveled to get there; tears were streaming 
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down her wrinkled old face. I stopped in the middle of 
the sermon and said, ‘‘Mother, was it worth while travel- 
ing so far just to hear the gospel?’’ 

Jumping to her feet, she said, as she reached out her 
old hands toward me, ‘‘Sir, it was worth more than the 
long journey; it is worth going to the ends of the earth 
to find. I HAVE FOUND GOD.”’ | 

I sat down; she had a message superior to any I could 
give them. She continued, turning to the people: 

‘*As a young woman I had an ache in my heart for a 
knowledge of God. I told the priest about it. He could not 
help me. He just told me to observe all the formalities 
of the Chureh. I did this for years, but it brought me no 
peace. I knelt before every saint in every niche in the 
Church and prayed. They could not help me. I then 
went before an image of the Virgin Mary; my heart ached 
to know God, but that beautiful image could not speak, 
and I went away empty and sad. A few days ago I 
heard that you were going to climb these mountains to 
preach to the people at Piao, so I started out on foot to 
come after you and Senhor Pedro and Senhor Jose. I 
had no mule, so I came on foot. I traveled all day and 
then rested, and the next morning went on up and up. 
My feet were sore and bruised, for the stones on that path 
are many and sharp. It took almost three days and part 
of three nights; but at the end of that hard journey I 
found God! Now I am very happy and that ache is gone 
out of my heart. It has been a lifelong journey after my 
Saviour but now I have found him.’’ 

She then sat down in the midst of a weeping people. 
There was scarcely a dry eye in that room—my own eyes 
were full of tears. This message came very close to them 
all for every one of them had had a similar experience. At 
ten o’clock that night, I baptized her and about twenty 
others. 

When we heard, years later, about that people, there 
were over three hundred members in that mountain 
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church, and the whole place was changed. The old hymns 
we have heard from our childhood roll out over those moun- 
tains and across the green valleys—only one difference: 
they sing in Portuguese. They bring the same hope and 
fill the heart with the same faith in the same God. 

The people come for miles on foot to attend a Sunday 
school of over three hundred every Sunday. Where not 
a soul could read and write, now most of them can read 
their Bibles and hymnbooks and our literature. Where 
seventeen of us ate with our hands out of a big bowl, now 
you ean find knives and forks, spoons, and sometimes, 
tablecloths. The knowledge of God has enabled them to 
clean up inside and out. The very center of their lives 
now is their church and Sunday school. No rum is made 
there any more, and the drunken fandango has passed 
over into neighboring valleys, for on the Piao no one 
drinks and they do not think of that drunken dance now. 
Do not think the devil has abandoned them! He is there 
yet with all his tempting wiles. The only difference is 
that now they have in their hearts power to overcome! 


*‘T Have CovuracE To Dis, Sir, But Not To Live’’ 
(She Found Courage to Live) 


Millions along the road of life are like that. The weak 
and cowardly commit suicide, but the brave fight on, and 
life has no joy and the end is despair. 

While Dr. Ginsburg was pastor of the First Baptist 
Church of Pernambuco, I held a meeting for him there. 
One night, as we went into the pulpit, I noticed a dis- 
tinguished looking lady sitting with Mrs. Ginsburg on the 
front seat. Something in the lady’s aristocratic face drew 
my attention at once. Heartache and despair were writ- 
ten on that fine face so that, while preaching, I prayed 
for help from God to bring her the right message. We 
closed that part of the service asking all who wished to go 
into the aftermeeting. 
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Stepping down from the pulpit, Mrs. Ginsburg intro- 
duced her friend, Dona Amelia Calvacanti. She was a 
lady doctor and was one of the great Calvacanti family, 
known and honored all over Brazil. Her uncle was Arco- 
verde, the only cardinal in South America at that time. 
She said: 

‘‘One sentence from your sermon registered in my soul 
_ tonight. You said that faith in Jesus as a personal Saviour 
gives us courage both to live and to die. I have the cour- 
age to die, but life has no meaning to me now, and courage 
to live is lacking. O Senhor, will you tell me how to get 
that faith that transforms despair into victory and makes 
life beautiful and glorious?”’ 

I told her to come into the aftermeeting and I would do 
all in my power to show her the light. ‘‘Life is black 
night with no faith to lighten the way, but I will do all in 
my power to show the light from God.’’ 

It was a great responsibility, for there were about fifty 
others there, and all looked to me for help to know God. 
In my heart I felt impotent, but my Master was there to 
help me say the right words. I read the prayer of the 
publican after explaining in the simplest way the plan 
of salvation. I asked them all to pray to God for them- 
selves—if nothing more than the prayer of the publican. 
Dona Amelia prayed by the side of a washerwoman. ‘‘ Lord 
have mercy on me, a poor sinner, and show me the light.”’ 
The poor woman at her side prayed also, in almost the 
same words. 

The washerwoman and the aristocratic doctor entered 
that night by the same gate into peace; and life was trans- 
formed for them both. Dona Amelia came forward after 
the meeting and said, with a shining face: 

‘‘The Lord has answered my prayer and yours, for the 
light is shining in my heart I have courage to live and 
earry on’’ 

Twenty-five years later I was holding another meeting 
in Pernambuco in the Capunga Church, of which Dr. H. 
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H. Muirhead was pastor. One of the believers told me 
that Dr. Amelia Cavalcanti wished to see me. I ealled 
her at once, and she fixed the time for the visit. 

When I rang the bell, she came in person to the door and 
received me with a happy face. She no longer was the 
vigorous little woman past middle life, but old and with- 
ered now, but, oh, so much happier! She placed her old 
hands on my shoulder, saying, in the words of a quarter 
of a century ago: 

‘‘Brother Deter, it works. Life is good and I have had 
courage to live it gladly. It is even beautiful and promises 
so much more as it reaches out into the glorious and eternal 
years beyond.’’ 

Mrs. Ginsburg had visited her and talked with her, and 
that night she took the last step into the only life worth 
living. 

By her medical skill and her charming personality, she 
had served her Master all those years. Life was indeed 
rich and full and beautiful. . 


MARIA F‘ERREIRA— 
WAITED TWENTY YEARS FOR BAPTISM 


Joaquim Ferreira and I were seated at a window of his 
little cabin home in the woods of Parana. We were ab- 
sorbed in a conversation about the organization of a church 
there that night. It was to be the first church organized 
by Baptists in that state. I had gone there as secretary of 
the Home Board of Brazil. We were so deeply interested 
in our conversation that we had not noticed a quiet little 
figure on the floor at my feet. I saw a little hand come 
up out of the dusk and then a beautiful little face ap- 
peared; large, dark eyes looked at me out of one of the 
most beautiful little faces I had ever seen. Joaquim ex- 
plained: 

‘‘This is my little girl who has a very serious handi- 
eap. She must drag herself around on her hands for her 
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legs are paralyzed. In spite of this, she does the work 
of the house in some way, God. only knows how. She is 
an inspiration to me—in every way.’’ Then the child spoke. 

‘*O Sir, I am glad you have come at last! For weeks I 
have been praying for your coming. It seemed that you 
would never get here. I want to learn to read and write, 
and no one here can teach me. I long to know more about 
God.’’ 

I told her about God as best I could and we prayed 
with her. She gave her little heart to him that night and 
was happy and at peace. None of us knew the long years 
of testing she would have to endure before she could be 
baptized. People began to come in for the meeting and 
after the organization of the church it was too late to bap- 
tize Maria. 

Soon after that Maria’s father died. She was taken 
by unbelieving relatives farther back into the woods and 
thus had no opportunity to be baptized. For twenty-one 
years, she was bandied from cabin to cabin. She was al- 
ways an unwelcome visitor in many poor homes and was 
under the feet of people who made fun of her deformity. 
For twenty-one years she was the object of good people’s 
pity and bad people’s jokes. She dragged her ever-weak- 
ening body around by shoving with her hands. Her beau- 
ty had long since gone and her sensitive face was drawn 
with mental anguish. Her eyes were full of humiliation 
and suffering now, but the flame of faith lived on to give 
her courage and hope. God had not abandoned her! 

In a letter to Mrs. Deter, written twenty-one years later, 
the account of Maria’s baptism is recorded thus: 

‘‘T baptized that poor little Maria Ferreira today. 
Twenty-one years have come and gone since that beautiful 
child of eleven years gave her heart to God in her own 
home. Her father has long since passed away. ‘This 
homeless waif, now a woman of thirty-two years, crawled 
down to the edge of Rio Cedro as the light was fading. 
I took off my shoes and rolled up my sleeves and stepped 
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down into the water. She had crawled into the shallow 
water at the edge of the river. She said: 

‘‘O Brother Deter, wait till it gets dark; they will make 
fun of me!’’ I replied that no one would dare make fun 
of her while we were there. Tears were in her eyes as she 
said this. Dick was with me and was as deeply moved as 
Maria, I think. I asked him to pray before the baptism. 
We all bowed our heads to pray; Dick choked up so that 
he could hardly finish the prayer. Many had gathered to 
see, while angels must have witnessed Maria’s act of obedi- 
ence to God’s command. When she crawled out of the 
river, she said with a glad smile, ‘‘I am so happy now; I 
have wanted to be baptized all these years, but no one 
would baptize me.”’ 

She has been sent from house to house and has been 
under the feet of people who have given her a miserable 
living and made fun of her crippled body and hurt her 
deeply sensitive heart. She is no longer beautiful but 
shrunken and broken in body, but she has the love of God 
in her faithful heart and in the world to come will walk 
and hold up her head among the redeemed of all the ages 
—there where wrong things will be made right. 


CONVERSION OF GENERAL VIEIRA DA ROSA 


General Vieira da Rosa was commander in chief of the 
troops of the state of Santa Catharina. Because of his 
loyalty to his political convictions, he was made prisoner 
by the political party that dominated the state at that 
time. It seemed providential that he was brought to Curi- 
tiba and placed in the barracks there. He was a very 
active and efficient commander and was esteemed by all 
except his enemies. 

It was my pleasure to visit him in prison almost every 
day for two weeks. He had fine quarters at the barracks 
because he was a general, but he could not get out of them; 
his dynamic energies had no outlet, so he turned to God. 
He had long been seeking God. Herbert Spencer is a kind 
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of superman among educated Brazilians, but the general 
had found no comfort and no place to rest in his materi- 
alism. Such expressions as this declaration by Mr. Spencer 
did not satisfy him: 

‘‘The notion of another life—from which those of gods 
and God are gradually evolved—is originated mainly by 
such phenomena as shadows, reflections, and echoes—these 
being regarded as indications of a double, or other self, 
which is not extinguished with the death of the first self.’’ | 

What an awful foundation for hope!—‘shadows, re- 
flections, and echoes’’! Spencer had a fine mind but it was 
only applied to matter. He seems never to have reached 
out into the great spiritual world. Coleridge said of minds 
like this: - | 

Sailing on obscene wings athwart the noon, 
Drops his blue-fring’d lids, and holds them close, 
And hooting at the glorious sun in heaven, 
Cries out, ‘‘Where is it?”’ 

The general had not read Victor Hugo and was deeply 
interested in his sublime faith when I quoted him as say- 
ing: ‘‘ You say the soul is nothing but the resultant of the 
bodily powers. Why, then, is my soul more luminous when 
my bodily powers begin to fail? ... The nearer I approach 
the end the plainer I hear around me the immortal sym- 
phonies of the worlds which invite me. ... When I go 
down to the grave I can say like many others: ‘I have 
finished my day’s work,’ but I cannot say, ‘I have finished 
my life. My day’s work will begin again the next morn- 
ing. The tomb is not a blind alley; it is a thoroughfare. 
It closes on the twilight; it opens on the dawn.”’ 

We turned to God’s Word. He was far more interested 
in what that great Book says. I told him it was God’s 
Word and that he and I must settle with God and not with 
man about our soul’s salvation. I read to him what our 
Lord said and what Paul taught about sin and death and 
judgment; about faith, repentance, and eternal life. Great 
themes, these! 
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‘‘Will you indicate some readings in the Bible for me?’’ 
asked the general. ‘‘I will study them and we can discuss 
them when you come again.’’ That suited me, for I was 
dealing with a mind that walked alone and only needed 
suggestions as to the road where he might travel. We 
got on our knees and I prayed for him. He did not pray 
at first, but soon he was praying with me. 

When we met the next day, I read the prayer of the 
publican. I told him that the prayer of the publican was 
a good prayer to start with. ‘‘Lord have mercy on me, 
a sinner’’ applies to us all. He looked at me for a moment. 
I feared he would be offended, but he said slowly: ‘‘That 
is it—a sinner; that is what I am, not by being here in 
prison, for I was right and will not submit to injustice to 
get out of this place, but before God and my own soul, I 
am a sinner.’’ He prayed the prayer of the publican and 
added to it many things of which the publican never 
thought. 

It had been decided that he would not do any harm if 
set free; accordingly, he was released. On a dark Wed- 
nesday night I baptized him in our church in Curitiba. 
. He came out of the baptistry a glad and happy man. We 
sang ‘‘Rock of Ages’’ that night. He had his feet on that 
Rock. Like that poor old woman of the mountains he 
said, ‘‘I have found him.’’ <A seeker after God had found 
him and rested his seeking soul in him. 

It is always a joy to find a keen mind and an open 
heart. The general had both, and in addition to these he 
longed for God-and spiritual peace. I told him what Dr. 
Strong said to our class in Systematic Theology: ‘‘My 
greatest argument for the divinity of Christ is what he 
has done in my own soul.’’ No reasoning can take that 
away, and no system of materialistic philosophy can rob 
us of that. 

He wrote me many letters, and I sent him all the books 
we have on Baptist teaching, and many others for his 
spiritual upbuilding. One of his last letters told me of 
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a visit from a group of priests. They asked him what 
his attitude would be toward the Catholic Church if he 
were elected governor of the state of Santa Catharina. He 
replied that he was Baptist, but he would give the Catholic 
Chureh all that the Brazilian law and Constitution gives 
them, and would treat all other religious groups with equal 
justice. That was the last of the matter. 

The general was then, and I feel sure is now, a man 
of God, for he came through to the light by earnest study 
and much prayer. 


CHAPTER VIII 


A BAPTIST VALLEY AMONG 
THE HILLS 


THE Gray OLD MAN oF THE HILLS 

This is the story of the beautiful ending to the wander- 
ings of a sad old English sailor and of a monument he 
left among a neglected people. It will never be torn 
down, for it was built in the hearts of men. 

He came to a place in our field in Parana called 
‘‘Morato.’’ It was his lot to attend the services directed 
by Eleoterio Lopes who was sent by the woman’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the church in Assunguy. A group of 
the women had gone with Electerio in the canoe to help 
in the singing. It was a wild and desolate place where 
barefoot folk lived who had never heard the story of 
the Saviour. It took them all day to reach the place, 
but William Redhead heard the gospel preached by this 
simple layman. He had his English Bible and read it 
now and then, but his faith was formal and cold. He 
had heard great preachers in England, was a student of 
Shakespeare, and had a fair knowledge of higher mathe- 
matics. He told me later: ‘‘I had wandered far and suf- 
fered much, but never found real peace till I heard the 
simple message of that lad from Assunguy.’’ He had 
married a Brazilian woman who lived in those far-off 
regions. He seemed to be fleeing from civilization, for in 
a few weeks after accepting the Saviour at Morato, he went 
to an even wilder region in South Sao Paulo ealled ‘‘ Lav- 
ras.’’ This is not found on any map, for no surveyor had 
ever penetrated the mountains. There was so pitifully 
little in his old life that he had no desire to go back to it. 

No doctor had ever seen Lavras; no school had ever 
existed there in all that vast region where about two 
hundred thousand people live. Not one could read or 
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write. There was neither Sunday school, daily paper, nor 
radio. Over them and through their green forests passed 
the radio concerts and mighty movements and worldwide 
upheavals; came and went the best and worst in our 
complicated civilization, but they knew it not. They had 
never seen the flag of their own country. Two interests 
alone claimed their time and thought—rum and the 
drunken fandango. 

William Redhead soon felt the urge to help, for he was 
a new man in Christ Jesus. He got together a group of 
children and began to teach and preach to them. In a 
few weeks, he began to write me letters asking us to come 
and preach to his people at Lavras. I could not go, but 
I sent Carlos Leiman, one of our most active evangelists. 
Redhead was elated. The people came from over the hills, 
on foot and horseback till the little house was full and 
overflowing as were their hearts. 

At one time Carlos Leiman baptized eighty and or- 
ganized a church; then for months no one but William 
Redhead did the preaching and teaching. This church 
became eight churches, and they are still scattering the 
light far and wide over those hills and down into the great, 
green valleys. As evening comes on, one can see long 
lines of men, women, and children going in single file over 
the hills as they sing the old songs our own mothers taught 
us—only they sing in Portuguese. They sing as they 
work and as they play, on week days and on Sundays. 
Rum is not even made any more, and the drunken fan- 
dango has given way to the Sunday school and to services 
in their cabin homes at night. We have baptized over 
one thousand there in the last ten years. 

I sent a teacher who helped William Redhead, so that 
now over 30 per cent of the young people can read and 
write. We are getting more preachers and teachers from 
this section of our field than from any city work. They 
were without God and without hope in this world or the 
world to come till the man Redhead came and taught them 
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about God and the young to read and write. He built his 
monument in the lives of men. 


‘‘ScRATCH UNDER THE SKIN AND You WILL FIND 
THE TIGER’’ 


The people at Jacopiranga, the county seat of that Lav- 
raS region, became alarmed at the rapid spread of the 
gospel in all that vast region, and wild tales were told 
of the Old Man of the Hills. 

Someone brought suit against him for teaching heresy 
and perverting the ignorant people of Iavras. A day was 
set for the trial. The county attorney was at the court- 
house in Jacopiranga in conference with the judge, when 
he looked up to the place where the path from the hills 
eurves downward toward the town. About eighty men 
came into view in single file following the gray-bearded 
Englishman, now sixty-seven years old. They came from 
Lavras where, before Redhead went, only disorder and 
drunkenness reigned. Now, that region is at peace, and 
order prevails. The county attorney turned to the judge 
and said: 

‘“Who are those men with the Old Man?’’ The judge 
replied, ‘‘They are the men of Lavras, no doubt.’’ The 
county attorney said, ‘‘I will not be here to try Redhead 
in the presence of that Lavras crowd, Mr. Judge.’’ He 
then slipped out by the back door. 

When Redhead came with his rough bodyguard from 
the hills, he stopped in front of the judge and said: 

““T am here to be tried for heresy, Judge, and answer 
the accusations brought against me.’’ The judge said: 
‘“‘The county attorney has just left. He said that he has 
no case against you, for he does not like the company you 
keep.’’ The Old Man replied: 

‘Oh, that! These are lambs of the hills; they were 
tigers once, but the gospel has made them lambs.’’ The 
judge smiled and said: 
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‘‘The county attorney thinks that if you scratch under 
the skin of these men of Lavras, you can find the tiger 
yet.’’ The county attorney was not very far wrong, for 
they had made up their minds that injustice would not 
be done their old friend. 

The work had so prospered that a teacher, an evangelist, 
and a pastor are now workers there. 

When making my annual visit to Jacopiranga, they 
met me and told me that the Old Man was very low and 
that I must hurry. He had been praying very fervently 
that his life might not ebb away till I could get to 
him. He was lying on a pallet of straw, in the corner of 
the little cabin when I entered. He lifted his head and 
said : 

‘Oh, now I can go on to God contented. Here is my 
dear old English Bible.’’ It seemed that after more than 
fifty years among those people, his mother tongue was yet 
dearer to him than any other. He handed me his worn, 
old English Bible that had come with him the long, long 
trek over the wilds of Brazil and had been given him when 
life was young, probably by his mother. I read part 
of the fourteenth chapter of John and prayed with him 
in English. He told me: 

‘‘T read it for years, but I had not taken Jesus as my 
very own Saviour till that boy preached to me at Morato. 
Now I know that the light of the world is Jesus. I am sure 
that that light will illuminate the shadowy road across the 
dark valley till I go to my blessed Saviour on the other 
side. There were heartbreak, loneliness, and tragedy of 
which I will not speak; it is all with God now and he 
knows. It is not dark at the end, as it has been along the 
trail.’’ 

He then stopped, for his strength was gone for a time. 
He aroused after an hour or so to say: 

‘‘You help me so much by being here. I have been 
lonely among these people. I have learned to love them.’’ 
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With a deep sigh of peace he turned his face toward 
me, and a little later was gone. We held his funeral serv- 
ice in the church which he had started and help to sus- 
tain and among his loved people, whose faces were bathed 
in tears as they said goodnight. They will meet him again 
in the morning. 

A few years later, an unscrupulous relative of his came 
from England, and by flattery and fraud secured the sig- 
nature of his wife and sons to a document that author- 
ized him to divide about twenty thousand dollars among 
them, but he never came back to turn over the money. 
We knew then what we had long suspected—that some 
great injustice had been done him, back at the time of 
his youth. He had gone to a place where injustice is 
never done. 

When the Old Man was buried, it took two days to carry 
him to the cemetery far down the mountains and then re- 
turn home. Our people had to earry the corpse suspended 
on long poles. They crossed three rivers thirteen times on 
the way down and the same number of times to get back. 
Now, we have a beautiful little cemetery in that lovely 
valley. Around that little church that the Old Man helped 
to build are the white houses of a Baptist village. They 
have had to tear down their church building four times and 
build larger structures to accommodate the people. 

When the Old Man came to that people, not one of 
them had ever seen the flag of their own country. I raised 
a larg? Brazilian flag on a flagpole in front of the church 
before over two hundred possible voters who had never 
before seen it. They joyously saluted it, as we instructed 
them. They did not know their national anthem, but now 
they sng it every Sunday and unfurl the flag and salute 
it. We are teaching them to be good citizens. 

The pastor, who has worked there for several years, in- 
vited t\\e inspector of public education to visit that school. 
After ‘he singing of the national anthem, saluting the 
flag anc attending our Sunday school, the inspector said: 
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‘“‘T have never seen, anywhere in Brazil, such a wonder- 
ful transformation in the lives of the people as I have seen 
here today. Of course, you can have a public school here 
and we will send you a teacher, preferably one of your 
own people, who will meet the educational requirements.’’ 

This has saved us the expense of keeping our own Bap- 
tist teacher there at the expense of the Field. Now we 
have a school supported by the government, in a Baptist 
building, with over 90 per cent of the children from Bap- 
tist homes. 

Our readers must not think that sin has fled this valley. 
The devil is still there; but he has had such a thrashing 
that he acts tumedly—timidly where so many sing, so many 
pray, and where God’s Word is read as the only Book of 
the people. 


Tue TESTIMONY OF A TRAVELING MAN | 


I was preaching one afternoon to those people—barefoot 
people dressed in the cheapest clothing—when a fine look- 
ing young man came in and sat down by the door. He 
was well dressed, and had the air of big cities about him. 
He was soon listening intently. He was surprised and 
moved profoundly. When the meeting was over, he came 
to me and said: 

‘‘T make these far-off places, now, quite regularly. Years 
ago it did not pay, for these people drank so much rum and 
were so worthless that they had little to sell and no money 
to buy. Now, I get good sales, and they pay cash. My 
trade here is wholly with Baptists, for they are honest and 
sober and have money always.’’ He then said: 

‘‘T have taken this same Saviour as my own, today, and 
want to come into this church.’’ I told him that he could 
come forward at the night meeting, but that they would 
not receive him without further knowledge of his life and 
habits. He said he would have to leave that afternoon to 
be able to make his boat up the river, but that he would go 
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~ to our church in Rio and make his profession of faith. 
I do not know whether he ever did or not, but I do know 
that he showed all evidence of a saved man. 

The Old Man of the Hills started a work in the hearts 
of those people of the hills of Lavras that will never die. 


New Lire In Gop PropucEs CLEAN BopigEs AND HoMES 


On my first trip to Lavras, the food was so bad I came 
away sick. On this trip we had roast chicken, roast pig, 
good bread baked in a brick oven, chicken soup, and vege- 
tables. Some of them had carried panes of glass on their 
backs up those little mountain trails and had glass win- 
dows. They began to make board floors by suspending 
logs on vines, one man standing on the log and another 
below. They used a crosscut saw, one pulling and the 
other shoving till a board was made. They would make 
but a few boards a day; but finally there were enough to 
floor one room. The forest is full of the finest hardwood 
as good as our walnut or maple. 

One of our workers had made a bathhouse by placing a 
large bamboo about eight inches in diameter, in a clear 
spring on the mountainside. The water ran through it 
to the bathhouse where a large hole was made at the bottom 
of the bamboo pipe. When I went into the bathhouse, 
I was told that all I had to do was to pull out the plug 
in that hole and erystal clear, cold spring water would 
pour over me. It did! It was a hot day and that splendid 
pour-bath was most refreshing. Then the man asked me to 
plug up the hole so that the water would run into the 
kitchen so we would have our dinner cooked with water 
from the same spring. Truly, necessity is the mother of 
invention. Let no one say those people are worthless. Our 
forefathers were pagans once and drank human blood out 
of the skulls of their enemies killed in battle—drank their 
blood in libation to their pagan gods. What are we that 
our God has not made us to be? 
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CARE OF THE Bopy 


Wherever the gospel goes, hospitals spring up and 
Christians care for the bodies of men. 

Mrs. Deter and I, with the help of the pastor and Luiza 
Mattheis, administered medicines to one hundred nine- 
teen people one afternoon. One man who was an enemy of 
the faith came to me and asked me for some quinine for 
his daughter. I gave him the quinine, of course, and asked 
no pay for it. A druggist, friend of mine in Curitiba, 
told me one day to go to the jar of quinine capsules and 
fill my pockets. I did just that; so we had enough for 
all who suffered with malaria on that trip. The man to 
whom I gave the quinine soon came to church and was 
singing with the rest and in a short time was baptized. 
Josepha Lemos had ulcerous sores on her legs, and no one 
had even tried to cure her. The great sores were full of 
microbes and working with little worms. We gave her 
injections that cleansed her blood and applied nitrate of 
silver ointment, so that in a few months she was well 
and strong. She had given up all hope, and expected to 
die soon. If we had had the modern sulfa drugs and 
penicillin, we would have been called miracle workers. 
One little boy who came to our evangelist there was so low 
that it seemed all hope was gone. The father said: 

‘‘We have done all in our power and he just gets worse. 
I gave him resin and powdered lizard skin and it had no 
effect.’ 

In a few months that boy was well and strong. Faustino 
Cunha, one of our deacons, had an umbilical ulcer that 
was eating a hole in his abdomen and threatened his life. 
We applied ointments and gave injections of remedies that 
came from the best drugstores in the land. That awful 
ulcer soon yielded to blood cooling injections and ointments 
and slowly he got better, and now is as well as ever in his 
life. No doctor ever visited that place, and a nurse would 
be like an angel of light there. 
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WE Act As JUDGES 


Not only do we act as doctors, but also we have to judge 
cases that in our own civilization are decided only by courts 
of law. There is no law there. Two of our best men came 
to me one day as I was trying to rest for the strenuous 
work of the evening. 

‘‘Brother Deter, we have a case which we cannot de- 
cide. This brother’s hog broke into my cornfield and broke 
down and destroyed much corn. We will do just as you 
say, So give your decision and we will abide by it.’’ 

I asked him how much corn the hog had eaten and des- 
troyed. He replied that it had done away with about ten 
milreis worth of corn. I told the other brother to pay 
the ten milreis damage and keep his hogs out of his neigh- 
bor’s corn. They started away perfectly satisfied with that 
decision. I called them back: 

‘How did you fellows settle like difficulties before we 
came to teach you the way our Lord would have you go?’’ 
The first spokesman said: 

‘*Oh, that is easy. We settled it with a facao’’—a big 
knife. They went out friendly and contented. 


I Must TuHrasH A Man First 


Our son, Dick, was spending three months among those 
people as a lay evangelist. When I reached the place, 
there were twenty-eight people ready for baptism; among 
them was a man whose name I[ have forgotten. He never 
missed services and showed all signs of a real conversion. A 
week before my coming, Dick said to him one day, ‘‘Do 
you believe in Jesus as your Saviour?’’ He replied that 
he surely did. Then Dick said, ‘‘You will be ready for 
baptism when father comes next week.’’ He looked em- 
barrassed and hung his head and then looked up with de- 
cision. 

‘*T cannot be baptized this time, for before being bap- 
tized I will have to thrash a man, and I may not be able 
to meet him by the time your father comes.’’ 
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That man was ruining young girls of the teen age and 
had a bad reputation. There was no law there and so the 
matter had to be settled by foree. Dick said: 

‘‘Now that can be arranged. I will go over to that man’s 
house with you and we will put the fear of God in him; 
and, if not, we will both catch him and tie him and ad- 
minister the law.’’ The fellow smiled and said: 

‘‘That will be just fine. I have no personal grudge 
against him, but he needs a thrashing. You tell us we 
must not fight after joining the church, you know.’’ 

They went over and the man did not get the thrashing, 
but he got a scare that brought him to preaching service, 
and on my next trip I baptized him, for he was a new man. 


My Last Trip oN HORSEBACK 


This is taken from a letter written at the time. 


‘‘Virginia and I are here in Southern Sao Paulo. It 
took us five days by auto, train, and canoe, and two days 
on horseback to reach the mountain home of our Baptist 
people here. The last two days were the most painful I 
have ever known. I suffered such pain that I almost gave 
up for the first time in my missionary life. The old in- 
jury to my right hip joint had been made worse by falls 
from horses, so that it just refused to bear any more. 
I told the people that my next trip would be on the 
backs of our men, or I could not come back to them at 
all. That is just what happened; but that is another 
story. . 

‘‘On the gentle slopes from Xiririca we traveled easily 
till breakfast time—Brazilian breakfast at 11:30 a.m. 
Alice Giddings told me that we could stop for breakfast 
at a home where she lived when she taught school in 
that place. We were most cordially received by the owner 
of the place, and especially cared for by his most gracious 
wife.’’ 
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You Can STEAL My Horses AND CATTLE, BUT You CANNOT 
OrvER Mz Axsout 


Dona Alice told us the following story that illustrates 
what kind of men are found in the far-off places of Brazil. 
They would do honor to any country in the world. This 
man had piercing black eyes, raven-black hair just turn- 
ing silver at his temples. He walked with the ease and 
vigor of a man in his prime. He had lost almost all his 
horses, sheep, and hogs to the soldiers who had passed 
there a few weeks before our visit. More than anyone I[ 
have seen in that land of strong men, this he-man was 
master of his own life and person. His charming hos- 
pitality was as free as the winds OE blow over the blue 
hills around his farm. 

The enemy came to his place one afternoon. They took 
his horses, cattle, hogs, and sheep. He stood by with folded 
arms watching every man who robbed him. The officer 
said : 

‘*You stand there idle while my men work with the 
horses and cattle. Get down there and handle those un- 
ruly horses.’’ He replied, ‘‘ You have taken the means of 
support from my family and left me nothing. I have 
not said a word, for one against hundreds can do nothing. 
‘This only will I say.’’ His words shot out like the crack 
of a rifle: ‘‘You do not govern me in the slightest. I re- 
fuse to obey any order you may give.’’ 

I ean see his keen black eyes flashing fire as he spoke. 
The officer said: 

‘‘Take this shovel and dig your grave, for you will 
be shot at once.’’ The answer came like a shot. 

‘*Dig it yourself; I am my own boss.’’ 

The officer was more troubled than the man he abused. 
He said: 

‘Do you wish to go into the house and say good-by to 
your wife?’’ He said: ‘‘Not if you order it, sir. My wife 
and I understand; we are not afraid.’’ They both be- 
longed to the same tribe of fearless men. 
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When the grave was done he was ordered to sit on the 
edge of it to be shot. He replied, ‘‘Go to hell! I do not 
sit at your orders.’’ They then made a cross on his fore- 
head with the point of a bayonet and then the firing squad 
was ordered to shoot at that blood-red cross. As their guns 
were coming down to fire, the officer ordered them to 
wait. He said: 

‘‘Brazil needs brave men like this one; and though to- 
day our enemy, tomorrow he may be our friend; let him 
go his way and look after his family.”’ 

Negrinha was one of the gentlest and wisest mules in 
that whole region. Pastor Lucio gave me this mule to take 
me up the higher mountains. I thought we would never 
reach the stopping place for that night. The night was 
rapidly closing in on us while we were yet on a narrow 
path that turned and twisted on up and ever up the sides 
of those rugged hills. I was almost at the end of my 
strength. Every movement of my mule gave me pain. 
My muscles were stiff on account of the unnatural po- 
sition I was forced to hold because of that stiff hip joint. 
The pain increased as the night came on and all of our 
train went far on ahead, as I had to go slowly. Negrinha 
was a wise little mule and knew that road well, so I let 
her have her head and just clung to the saddle with both 
hands. We came to a steep place where a fall would prob- 
ably be fatal to me with that often injured hip joint, if 
it were broken up there where there would be no doctors 
or medical care. I slipped off Negrinha and, to my utter 
surprise, could not stand; so I slumped down in a heap at 
Negrinha’s feet. She stopped in her tracks. I just would 
not eall for help and worked my cramped muscles till they 
were able to help me to my feet. I hobbled on down that 
steep place till we came to a stump. I climbed upon it 
and then onto my burro. The others had gone far out of 
sight. The night had settled down on us so that the trees 
were grotesque shapes at the side of the path. 
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Few times have I felt such a thrill of joy in seeing a 
light in a window as when the flickering oil lamp shone 
out across that dark path. We had come to the house of 
Jose Padeiro—Joseph the Baker. All the others had ar- 
rived and their horses were cared for before Negrinha and 
I came into the lamp light. I slipped off my burro and 
again slumped down in a heap. After a few minutes they 
helped me into the house. The pastor, while helping me 
to stand, said in English: 

*‘Do not tell this man you are from Parana. It would 
be dangerous.’’ The revolution was only days behind 
us, and the hate dedicated to anyone living in Parana was 
just very intense. 

Virginia, my youngest daughter, Alice Giddings, and I 
slept on a large canvas at the edge of a large pile of coffee 
in the shell. About a dozen men and boys burrowed into 
the coffee expecting to have a better bed than just canvas 
on a floor. That was their mistake. Soon they began to 
howl. Hundreds, not to say thousands, of little ticks began 
to bite them. None of us could sleep that night, though 
we were all tired from the long ride. 

Joseph the Baker was delighted the next morning when 
I took a picture of his family, for kodaks did not come his 
way but once in many years. Negrinha was waiting for 
me and IJ climbed on a stump and then onto her back. 
Virginia and Alice Giddings went on ahead, racing over 
those mountains like wild goats. They came to Lavras, 
hours before I was able to get there, for I suffered every 
step of the way with that broken hip joint. Negrinha was 
almost human. She was patient and careful, for it seemed 
that she knew I could not ride like the rest. 


A VISION oF A NEw HEAVEN AND A NEw HEARTH 


When the shadows of twilight had clothed those beau- 
tiful, evergreen hills with a purple veil, and the quiet of 
tropical night had begun to settle down, Negrinha and I 
eame to the brow of the hill looking down into Lavras 
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Valley. The others of our party had arrived sometime 
before. Negrinha needed rest, and I was also very tired 
after the two days of painful travel, sidewise, over those 
fearful mountain paths. 

When I had stopped on that same spot ten years before, 
that same valley in all its virgin beauty was there—the 
same clear little stream flowed on and sang as it leaped 
from stone to stone on its way to the ocean far below. 
Green ferns spread over and covered the rugged rocks 
like a soft, green carpet. A few squalid huts dotted that 
scene of glorious beauty. Men and women lived there in 
dirt and squalor. They slept on dirt floors, with nothing 
under them except a kind of matting made of swamp 
rushes, and cooked their smoky beans in pots suspended 
by wires tied to the rafters, while the smoke filtered 
through eracks and the coarse grass roof. 

A pure white population had come to those mountains 
centuries ago to escape the congested and rundown con- 
ditions in the Old World. But they made no progress 
alone in those mountains for they were without schools, 
churches, or God—100 per cent illiterate. No doctor had 
ever been there since the beginning of time; no nurse, no 
drugstore. 

Will you see with me what I saw—not a scene conjured 
up by the imagination, but realistic and heartbreaking! 
A erazy man was kept in a little pen in the middle of the 
green lawn, and now and then could be heard a wild moan. 
Instead of beautiful hymns echoing across that emerald 
valley could be heard at night the tapity-tap, tap, tapity- 
tap, tap of wooden shoes on the dirt floors while men and 
women worked themselves into a frenzy for the drunken 
fandango. They had danced till they had fallen with rum 
and exhaustion; they did not try to get away to separate 
places but went to sleep where they had fallen, only to 
awake to another day of gray, drab life. As I had sat there 
on my horse, ten years before, I could see it all—the fear- 
ful tragedy of life for centuries without God. It moved 
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me to tears, for it was spread all over the vast interior of 
Brazil, where many thousands had lived in semidarkness 
through long centuries. Worthless, did you say? Ten 
thousand times, no! They are more valuable than all the 
coffee Brazil has ever produced, or can produce. The true 
riches of Brazil are found here. They consist of people 
—immortal souls who long for God, but no one has ever 
told them about him. 

That wave of sadness had passed from my heart as I sat 
on the back of little Negrinha, looking down on that beau- 
tiful green valley. It was ten years later. Jesus had come 
to them and they could sing all the glad songs our own dear 
mothers taught us from childhood. I looked at that fine, 
little Baptist village that gleamed through the coming 
night. It was no longer without God; no rum had been 
made there for eight years, and not one fandango had 
taken place there during all those shining years. A new 
song was on their lips and in their hearts. New life had 
come, for it was eternal life. That whole valley was 95 
per cent Baptist. When an unbeliever moved in, he either 
learned the songs of Zion and adopted the new life in God 
or moved away. They could not get enough people for a 
fandango. <A good school of one hundred students was 
there, taught by the pastor’s daughter. They had never 
seen the flag of their own country, but now that flag was 
unfurled every Sunday, and over four hundred voices 
sang in a mighty chorus, their beautiful national anthem, 
while that beautiful flag with their national motto, ‘‘Order 
and Progress,’’ floated high over them in the breeze that 
came down from the green hills around them. There was 
not one note of sadness now in their voices and in their 
hearts. Their cabins are clean and their lives are clean. 
A good laymen’s clinic headed by the pastor has greatly 
improved their general health. 

Negrinha was rested, and I had had my dream of a new 
heaven and a new earth let down from beyond those gleam- 
ing mountains. A stream of people started from the white 
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church and came singing to meet me. Virginia had gal- 
loped on swiftly ahead and was one of those who came 
down to meet me. Earth has no joy so great as that which 
filled my soul that day!. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE WORD OF GOD, THE HOPE 
OF BRAZIL 


It was near midnight and we were sitting around the 
fire in the home of Pedro Alves Cordeiro. Pedro was one 
of our most faithful workers in the church at Cedro. The 
fire was made on the dirt floor of the kitchen, and the 
smoke wandered around to find eracks or filtered through 
the grass roof. Pedro turned to me and said: ‘‘In the 
old days in the Cedar River Valley, before we accepted 
Jesus, many strange stories were told our people here. 
This is a sample.’’ I said, ‘‘ Wait, Pedro. You tell yours, 
and then I will tell you a real story.’’ ‘‘Agreed,’’ he re- 
plied, and then proceeded: | 


How Rum Was First Maps 


‘‘A large group of men and women here in this valley 
went out to clear some land. - They all joked and sang 
and were happy, as it was cool’in the morning. The sun 
rose higher and higher and soon poured its burning rays 
over them while they worked. They no longer sang and 
talked at their work as they bent their backs in the burning 
sun. They were tired, hot, and thirsty. St. Peter is a 
‘kind of legendary being among our unbelieving people 
here. He looked down from heaven and said: ‘Poor people. 
I will go down to Cedar River Valley and start something.’ 
He did! He came among them and gathered a large bundle 
of cane from a neighboring field. In his mighty super- 
man’s hands he twisted the bundle of sugar cane till the 
juice spurted out in great streams. They caught it in 
buckets, and he told them to drink. They took it up in 
their tin cups and drank it. They found that it was not 
cane juice, but a strange liquid that made them sing, jump, 
and dance; they were all happy. For the first time since 
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the world began, men had rum to drink. Peter made the 
first distillery.’’ : 

He did not say that they began also to fight and murder 
one another; but they did, for we found some rather rough 
characters there when we made our first visit to them. 

I said: ‘‘Now, Pedro, for my true story. It is no legend 
and no myth.’’ 


BETANHO QUERINO AND His LitrLeE Book 


This wonderful story is of a strong man’s soul struggle 
and victory that began in old Italy and ended in Campinas, 
Brazil. As we sat around the fire that night while the 
weird images of men, women, children, and dogs flickered 
on the crude wall of that cabin home where the Lord ruled, 
we were all happy, for a victory won by the Word of God 
alone. J was preaching one night in our rented hall in 
Campinas. My Portuguese was the best that I could use 
after only about seven months of study. The Spirit used 
it in spite of mistakes, for seven persons came forward 
to confess their Saviour. A fine looking giant came for- 
ward, but did not sit down with the rest. He knelt and 
began to pray. When he finally arose, his eyes were full 
of tears. He grasped my hand and said: ‘‘Thank God, I 
have found the people of my little Book.”’ 

I can see his great face shine now as I relate this. His 
very soul was in every word. The next day he came to my 
home and told the following story: 

For nine years he was in the Royal Guard of Italy. 
This was the bodyguard of the king, and only the best were 
admitted. He was a loyal Catholic. When he was engaged 
to be married, he took his bride to the priest according to 
custom. She must confess to the priest as*he sat in the 
confessional. This is required of young girls, before they 
are allowed to be married. Young Bethanho did not want 
to be seen, but waited behind a column in the church, so 
as not to bother the priest in his work. To his horror 
the priest made an immoral proposition to his wife-to-be. 
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He came out from behind the column and tore the priest 
out of the confessional and kicked him till he was limp 
and, as he thought, dead. He then threw him out at the 
back door of the church. The priest did not die, but lived 
to persecute the young soldier for a time. 

He had now lost all faith in the only religion he had 
known. His naturally religious nature longed for God. 
One day, someone gave him a small book and told him to 
read it. It was a small New Testament in Italian. He 
read it daily and soon gave his heart to God in uncondi- 
tional surrender. 

For twenty years he carried that little Book in his breast 
pocket. It was his only companion and comfort. He was 
happy. He said, in his simple way, ‘‘I was lonely for 
the people of my little Book, so I began to search for 
them. It was a long search and led me far.’’ It ended 
that night in our little rented hall in Campinas. When he 
came to Campinas, he was told that some people read that 
Book in a church, so he went to hear them. He was glad, 
but he discovered that in some ways they did not do as his 
little Book said. You see he had read and reread it for 
twenty years as his only book. 

He said, ‘‘ When you told about the teachings of my little 
Book tonight, and just as it teaches, my heart gave a 
big jump and now, thank God, I have found the people 
for whom I have sought for all these years.’’ 

I baptized him, and he soon brought his wife and daugh- 
ter, who became faithful members of that little church. 
He had no one to: explain his little Book, but he said it was 
all plain. He had his little Book and his Lord. He was 
happy. He wasrich. With his great face shining he went 
forward. He had faults, but his faith never failed. 


ALONE WITH A TATTERED OLD BIBLE AND Gop FoR 
FIFTEEN YEARS 


Someone had received a Bible and not knowing its value 
threw it out on a lonely road one day. It lay by the side 
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of the road for many days, exposed to sun and rain. Its 
covers became discolored and some of its leaves torn by 
the wind, but its message did not suffer. God’s message 
to men lay there waiting its time and opportunity to ‘‘pros- 
per in the thing whereto I sent it.’’ 

On a happy Sunday morning some children came to the 
field that joined this road. They came for a picnic, and 
were clearing the ground where the book was half hidden 
in the leaves. They raked it up with the leaves and had 
set fire to the pile of trash, when a little girl saw it and 
rescued it. She held it up all scorched, mildewed and 
torn. ‘‘Oh, throw it away. Don’t you see it is all 
ruined?’’ cried one of her companions. She replied, ‘‘I 
will take it to mother; she will know what to do with it.’’ 

The mother dried it and cleaned it as best she could. 
Then she began to read and found that it contained the 
words of life eternal. She soon formed a habit of reading 
in the worn Bible to her family. As she sat there in her 
humble cabin home reading its precious words, they seemed 
to come to her from another world. It was not long before 
she and her seven children had taken Jesus as their 
Saviour. 

She then began to call in her neighbors and read to 
them from her discolored and tattered Bible. Some of 
them seoffed and told her that it was a bad book, but she 
knew better. Others listened with deep interest and soon 
were like this‘woman in their faith in God and his Word. 
It changed their lives and habits. 

‘*So shall my word be that goeth forth out of my mouth: 
it shall not return unto me void, but it shall accomplish 
that which I please, and it shall prosper in the thing 
whereto I sent it’’ (Isaiah 55:11). 

For fifteen years she lived with her battered little Bible. 

One of her boys, now grown to manhood under the teach- 
ing of that old Bible, was passing our preaching station 
at Piraquara in the state of Parana. Lieutenant Cardona 
was preaching that night. Brother Cardona was the military 
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chief of police of Piraquara and at the same time one of 
our very best evangelists. 

Words long familiar fell on the ears of our young friend, 
so he went into the preaching hall to hear more fully. 
These words, familiar to him from early boyhood, came 
into his heart like the words of his wonderful Saviour— 
the Saviour he had followed long and as faithfully as he 
could. 

He was so overcome with emotion that he did not stay 
to speak to the preacher but ran home to tell his mother. 
There were others who had the same faith, who followed 
the same Master, who received their spiritual instruction 
from the same Book, and had been saved from sin by the 
same Lord. It was marvelous to contemplate! 

For fifteen years they had waited, hoped, and prayed 
that someone who had the same Lord would come their 
way; and now their prayers had been answered! For 
fifteen years they had prayed and worshiped alone, with 
no guide save the stained and torn old Bible; but it was 
enough to lead them to peace and pardon. They felt the 
need of the comfort of a Christian church. 

On my next visit there I was delighted when that faith- 
ful mother came to me and introduced her sons. They told 
me their wonderful story as they had told it to Lieutenant 
Cardona. They all requested me to baptize them. When 
I told them that we baptize only by immersion, they said 
that was just what had troubled them—they had not been 
baptized. They knew that immersion was the only Bible 
baptism. They all went down into the water and came 
up out of the water, to walk in newness of life. 

This was another victory for the Book of books. 


THIS WILDERNESS Has BEEN 
HEAVEN IN SPITE OF THE LONELINESS 


Our people in Xiririca told us of an old mining en- 
gineer who lived near that town. We went out to see 
him. When he came to the door, he reminded us of Moses 
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or Elijah. His snow-white hair and beard made a fit set- 
ting for his fine, spiritual face. A long life of faith in 
his Saviour and loyalty to God in his home had left deep 
marks of character on his kindly face. When I told him 
that I was a preacher of the gospel, he said, ‘‘Glory to 
God!’’ He came of a long line of Methodists, and several 
bishops are to be found among his forefathers. 

Sitting in his large rocking chair, he pointed to a fine 
picture of his wife and said: ‘‘Life with her and my Bible 
have been heaven, though we have lived in this wilderness 
and been separated from our people all these fifty years. 
She came with me here and stayed with me. I am now over 
eighty years old and will soon be with her over yonder.’’ 
Dr. Oliver, Mrs. Deter, Luiza Matthies and I sat there 
and sang with him, ‘‘Rock of Ages,’’ ‘‘Nearer, My God, 
to Thee,’’ ‘‘What a Friend We Have in Jesus,’’ and other 
dear old hymns he had sung with his wife out there during 
the years. Now and then he would break out in a ‘‘Glory, 
halleluiah!’’ Tears of joy ran down his white beard. He 
said his wife’s father had built the first Presbyterian col- 
lege in Texas. 

Over and over came the thought in my mind as we 
took our canoe and poled back up the river, ‘‘O Charles 
Giddings, how beautiful and hard has been your life in 
this wilderness, with your Bible, your cultured Christian 
wife, and your God!”’ 

He then offered us two thousand five hundred acres of 
good river land, with a fortune in timber, if we would build 
there a hospital in memory of his wife. We did not have 
the means to begin, nor men and women to make it go. 
It would have served a population of half a million people 
who had no hospital, and many of them had never seen a 
doctor or nurse. We were able to build a small church 
near his home, and when he went over the Great Divide to 
meet his wife, weeping members of that Baptist church 
stood around his body and mourned his going, knowing 
that a great spiritual force was lacking in their midst. 
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“Try Worp Have I Hip 1n MINE HEaArR?r’’ 


A few years ago I visited, time and again, one of our 
country churches. A little lady and one of her daughters 
lived in that community. Their house was small and they 
were poor, but it was a place of peace to those two who 
had put their trust in Jesus. The old lady could not read; 
so, every day, the daughter lovingly opened the precious 
book and read to her mother the ‘‘Wonderful Words of 
Life.’’ She dearly loved those words and, day by day, her 
faith became greater and her face had a light from the 
other world. . 

A visit from the evangelist, or missionary, was greatly 
appreciated by this church, for, due to lack of workers, 
visits could only be made at long intervals. Now, the 
pastor was expected and eagerly awaited by these believers. 
As the day approached, the old lady was stricken with 
rheumatism, so she could not walk the narrow and slippery 
path to the church. She insisted on her daughter’s attend- 
ing the meetings. ‘‘I will be all right,’’ she said. ‘‘Put 
the Bible on the chair beside me, and I will be praying 
for the meetings.’’ So, the daughter went on to the church. 

The evangelist, to reach the church, had to take a nar- 
row path through the woods, which passed a short dis- 
tance from the house of the old lady. Seeing the window 
open, he wondered why Dona Maria had not gone to 
church. She never missed if it were possible for her to go. 
He rapidly traversed the distance between the path and 
her house and looked in at the open window. The old lady 
sat in her chair’ with her eyes closed and the open Bible 
laid on her breast. He softly clapped his hands, (the 
way one announces his presence at a Brazilian house) and 
her eyes flew open. She greeted him with great joy. He 
went through the open window and sat down beside her. 
‘‘ Aunty,’’ he said, ‘‘I did not know that you could read! 
When did you learn?’’ ‘‘ Ah, my dear son,’’ she answered, 
‘‘T can’t read. As I sat here thinking of the service I 
was missing, I opened the Book and placed it over my 
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heart and asked God to let some of its sweetness and truth 
come into my being; and, now, he has sent you to help me.’’ 
The evangelist picked up the Book and read to her, and 
together they knelt and prayed. They sang several of the 
old hymns, and then he hurried on to his appointment in 
the church, leaving a happy old lady with singing in her 
heart where the Word of God did its blessed work. 


‘*Bur OTHER FELL INTO GooD GROUND, AND BRouGHT 
FortH FRvuItr’’ 


Mrs. Deter and I were making visits to the neighborhood 
of our church in Engenho de Dentro. We came to the 
home of a widow who had three daughters. They were 
not members of our church; indeed, had never attended 
services. After giving us a very friendly welcome, the 
woman excused herself for a moment and went into her 
bedroom. She returned at once holding in her hand a 
small Bible. It was old and worn with much usage. She 
said as she extended it toward me: 

‘‘My husband was an officer in the Brazilian Army. 
Twenty years ago he was stationed far off in the state of 
Minas Geraes. Joao dos Santos was preaching in that 
part of the state and, accidentally, met my husband one 
day in the road. It was a meeting of but a moment, but 
it was a momentous moment. My husband was in a hurry. 

‘““Mr. Captain, I have not time to tell you about this 
little Book, but it is translated into all the languages of 
the world. In it you will find the road to eternal life.’ ’’ 

‘‘Then the grand old man of God said, impulsively, as- 
he handed the Bible to the captain: 

““ “Read it and ponder its meaning, and you will be a 
happy man.’ ’’ 

How well that captain’s wife remembered the words re- 
peated to her afterward! She continued: 

‘*My husband opened it when he reached the barracks 
and began to read. It was a revelation to him. He soon 
was reading it with a deepening interest. When he finally 
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reached our home, after months in the saddle, he was a 
happy man. He said as he extended the little Book to me, 
‘Take it and read it, for in it you will find words of eternal 
life.’ I took it and read it, and reread it, and after he died 
we continued to read it. Now, we want to follow the Lord 
in baptism.’’ 

They were all baptized. The girls married young men in 
the church and they became a part of the great army of 
God that is marching on to overcome the world. The 
- captain had gone on ahead long ago, but he left the little 
Book to guide his loved ones home. 

Joao dos Santos did not know to his dying day what 
he had done when he put that Book into the hands of that 
bright young captain. 


How Two THousAND FIVE HUNDRED PEOPLE HEARD 
THE GOSPEL 


Vacation Bible School 


Dr. W. W. Enete put on a splendid Vacation Bible 
school at Curitiba that lasted a month. He drilled about 
two hundred children in Bible texts. These texts included 
the whole teaching of the Bible on the plan of salvation. 
The secretary of the state of Parana gave me the govern- 
ment theater for one night. This was free, and we were 
glad to have this manifestation of sympathy from our 
state government. The night came at last when we were 
all to go to the theater—the largest one in the capital of 
Parana. 

We were not sure that the people would come to fill that 
vast auditorium with its three galleries, but when the 
curtain rolled up, that great theater was packed to the 
last gallery. Fully two thousand five hundred people 
were there. They represented the leading people of that 
capital city. For an hour and a half two hundred children 
recited in concert text after text of the dear old Book. 
Many heard, the first time in their lives, God’s plan of 
salvation. Those glorious old verses rolled up and up to 
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the last gallery as that well-trained group of children’s 
voices soared, as one voice, over that vast throng so clearly 
that everyone there heard and understood their meaning. 

Slowly, but surely, we, your missionaries, are helping 
our Lord to build a great Christian nation. 


Tue Worp of Gop THE Hore or BRAZIL 


With six companions I went to the town of Sumidouro, 
county seat town in the state of Rio de Janeiro. We Se- 
eured the courthouse auditorium, where I preached for 
over an hour on ‘‘The Power of God in the Life of a 
Nation.’’ A mob gathered, incited by the priest of that 
town. They broke the windows in the courthouse and, 
when we were ready to leave and had mounted our mules, 
they rushed on us yelling, ‘‘Kill the Protestants, kill the 
Protestants!’’ We managed to escape with only minor 
damages to our persons and none to our sensibilities, for 
we knew the kind of people who were responsible for this 
outrage. The city authorities required the law breaker to 
pay all damages to property. We went back at the invi- 
tation of the authorities of the town and, before the end 
of that year, organized two new churches in that neigh- 
berhood. 

Nilo Pecanha, successively elected governor of Rio, vice- 
preside.it, and then president of Brazil, spoke in that same 
auditorium one week later. This great man was indignant. 
He held high above the crowded auditorium his own much- 
us2d Bible; then in tones no one could doubt he said: 

“‘The greatest case of vandalism that ever happened in 
this cit}; occurred here last Sunday when you drove an 
evangelical pastor and his friends out of your town. The 
Word of God which he came here to preach is the hope of 
Brazil.’’ 

It is the only hope of this whole war-torn world! 


CHAPTER X 
CHANGED LIVES 


IN THE City oF ANITA GARIBALDI 


In the city of Laguna, where the great Italian patriot, 
Garibaldi, obtained his Brazilian wife, is a monument to 
her honor. She was one great Brazilian woman, who won 
lasting fame by uniting her life with that of her famous 
husband. 

When we went into the Public Square one afternoon 
and started a song, no one came. I was sure we would 
_ have a small congregation. Suddenly we heard the sound 
of a large band of some thirty instruments. Hundreds 
were following two football teams and they were coming 
into our square. I thought it was a colossal persecution, 
but the leader of the band ordered his men to stop right 
in front of us. He then told them to be seated and listen 
to the speaking. He had brought more than four hundred 
hearers. It was a great privilege to tell the ever-thrilling 
story of God’s love to a lost world. Oh, dear reader, there 
is nothing like the life of a missionary who can preach to 
many thousands who have never once heard the old, old 
story of salvation for the lost! We start things that will 
never die; not only in cities and in states, but in the des- 
pairing hearts of individual men. 

One young man who was the illegitimate son of a Catho- 
lic priest came to this meeting armed with a six-shooter. 
Some of our people were afraid he had come to shoot me, 
but he came out of utter despair. He had decided that 
life was no longer worth while and he would end it all 
that day. The revolver was for himself. He listened till 
the last word had been spoken and the closing hymn had 
been sung and then went to his room and wrote to one of 
our men the following note: 
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‘*T went to hear your missionary. I had firmly decided 
to end my life. Someone told me that he had a message 
for men like me. He had! Life was not worth living, it 
seemed. It was like burned out ashes. The sky was like 
brass, and not one ray of hope was left me. When the 
man of God began to speak, it seemed that a new life 
opened up to me. He said: ‘Life is rich and full and 
beautiful. It is glorious to live.’ ’’ 

I have never heard from that young man and do not 
know how deep were his convictions, nor how he fared in 
later years. We sow in all lands and in all hearts. It is 
good just to sow and wait God’s good time for the reaping 
of the harvest. 


“Do You SEE TuHat LAMPPOsT?’’ 


Leopoldo Urbieta was a great, chunky fellow who had 
wandered far from decent living. Marks of drunken de- 
bauchery were stamped on his face. When sober, he 
worked as a printer. We were receiving members into 
the church of Corumba, meeting in the butcher shop of 
Leopoldo’s father, Seledonio Urbieta. The butcher shop 
occupied only a part of the house where Seledonio lived 
with his family. This was the first church ever organized 
in this state, which is about twice the size of Texas. We 
were anxious for the first members of this church to be 
the right kind, and I was examining Leopoldo rigorously. 
He sat stolidly before me answering in monosyllables, when 
he suddenly got to his feet and walked across the room 
to the window without answering my last question. I 
thought he was either drunk or crazy. He said in a curt, 
clear voice: 

‘“Come here!’’ 

When I stood by his side, he pointed to a lamppost. 

‘‘Do you see that lamppost ?’’ 

‘Tt is not hard to see, my friend.’’ 

‘‘Do you know that nearly every night before I ac- 
cepted Jesus as my Saviour I came home drunk, after 
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the doors were closed for the night, and, being too stupid 
to find the lock and open the door, I staggered off to that 
lamppost and slumped down in a drunken stupor and slept 
till the sun awoke me in the morning? When Jesus saved 
me, he saved me utterly. Since that day I have never been 
drunk, and now I have sense enough to sleep in my bed 
at night. I love my Lord deeply now, and I do not love 
rum any more. Do you want better proof than that, Sir?’’ 
I replied: ‘‘This sounds like apostolic times. A man 
said centuries ago, ‘Whereas I was blind, now I see.’ ”’ 
Only once in his after life did Leopoldo waver. His 
old boon companions surrounded him one night and in- 
duced him to take a glass of cachaca, or rum. He got 
drunk, and the church promptly excluded him. He re- 
mained out of the church, but never missed services, and in 
a few months was restored to membership, never again to 
waver in the long after years to the day of his death. 


How A PropiaaAu Son Lep His MorHer To THE MASTER 


Dona Eulalia Duarte was a washerwoman who lived in 
Jundiahy. Her son prepared himself to teach in the 
publie schools. He was a drunkard and a rake and could 
not secure any school for long at a time. Dona Eulalia was - 
very much worried about him. One day he said, ‘‘ Mother, 
I am going to another town to teach, and it may be a long 
time before I get back home.’’ 

It was a very long time before he came back. He gave 
her no cause for worry when he did come, however. He 
remained at home and was always sober. He spent his 
spare time reading a little book. She could not read and 
was curious to know what kind of book could keep her son 
from drink and immoral conduct. The prodigal was de- 
cidedly a changed man. He was stronger and more vigor- 
ous in body and his eyes were clear and frank and kindly. 
_ Truly a miracle had been wrought. She could not under- | 
stand it. One night he went out alone and came back at 
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about his regular bedtime, sober and for the first time in 
his life, thoughtful of his mother’s comfort. 

The next time he went out, she followed him afar off. 
He went into a house where the people were singing. She 
stood back in the dark. Soon she heard someone reading 
and went closer, so as to hear the words. She could see 
that the book was very much like the one her son read. 
It was all very interesting and beautiful. After that, she 
went often but said nothing to her son. After supper 
one night, he said: 

‘‘Mother, would you like to go with me to a place where 
they sing and read from this little book? It tells all about | 
God and how Jesus saves us by his death on the eross.’’ 
She replied, ‘‘No, I cannot bear those awful people.’’ 

Our people were called Protestants in Jundiahy at that 
time. What her son said sank deep into her heart, but 
more deeply still did his changed life plead for her soul. 
She finally went and gave her life into the keeping of her 
Saviour. Yet she was ashamed to be found there with 
those people. Her friends would ostracize her. 


A WoMAN JONAH 


She told her son and husband that she was going to 
move to a city some three hours by train farther back in 
the interior of the state. She was head of her own house 
and her helpless husband had nothing to do but go along. 
Dona Eulalia was not a happy woman those days. She 
went to the river to wash clothing every day, but could not 
sing as she had at the beginning. 

Washerwomen in Brazil take a board, put one end 
against their bodies, and press the other end into the soft 
bank under water. Then they soap the clothes and beat 
them on the board, slap, slap, slap, while the soap suds 
fly many feet around them. Dona Eulalia was beating 
with spasmodic energy, but not singing that day. Her 
conscience accused her. Suddenly the board slipped and 
Eulalia, board and clothes all went to the bottom of the 
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pond. It was far over her head. She said that while 
under there she thought of how she had denied her Lord 
by running away, and promised that she would do his 
will if he would get her out of that pond of deep water. 
Dona Hulalia declares that just as soon as she made that 
promise she began to come to the top and although she 
could not swim, she paddled to the shore. She said always 
and everywhere that it was a miracle of God which saved 
her life and she owed it all to him. Mrs. Deter has another 
interpretation that I think more truly represents the facts. 
She says the Lord truly was in the whole affair, but that 
it was not a miracle, for Dona Eulalia was simply too fat 
to sink. The lesson was the same as if it had been a 
miracle. 

She went right home, and in her wet clothing began to 
pack to go back to Jundiahy. When her old husband 
asked her what she was doing, she said, ‘‘ Played the Jonah 
and denied my Lord, because I was ashamed to be elassi- 
fied with those people called Baptists and he just about 
drowned me. J am going back and confess him publicly 
and fearlessly.’’ She did, and became one of the most fear- 
less and consecrated of them all. 


How Dona BULALIA BEAT THE DEVIL 


This dear old washerwoman then became one of the most 
consecrated members of the church in Jundiahy. She 
contributed on a different basis from the tithe. She gave 
as much to the Lord as she had given to the devil. Our 
monthly business meetings were held on Saturday after- 
noon. Sometimes, Dona Eulalia would not get in till the 
meeting was almost over. We always held our treasurer’s 
report open till she could get in her part. She left her 
washtub on the day of the monthly meeting of the church 
and carried a tray of candies and cakes on her head. From 
door to door she traveled till they were all sold, and then 
she would come hurriedly into the church, sometimes out 
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of breath, and dash up to the treasurer to deliver her 
contribution. It was always over her tithe, for she said: 

‘‘T want to give as much to the Lord as I gave to the 
devil before I was converted. I gave so much to lottery 
tickets, so much for rum, and so much in cigarettes. The 
Lord pays me better than the devil. Before, I had head- 
aches on Mondays and I could not sing; now I sing all 
these dear old hymns and feel strong and happy!’’ 


‘“How Dim You Lose Your Ear?’’ 


This question was put to one of our evangelists in the 
meeting of the workers of our field. He replied: 

‘*A fellow chewed it off in a drunken fight.’’ 

The following is a translation from the Portuguese which 
was written by the man who lost his ear in a fight: 


I, Jose Batista Cascao, was born in Paranagua. 
My parents wanted to send me to school, but I told 
them that a man did not have to go to school in order 
to make a living. My mother said with deep sorrow 
that the day would come when I would repent of this 
decision. It did. I repented very bitterly. They 
sent me to a night school when I was thirteen years 
of age, but instead of going to school I went to the 
saloon. A year later I went to sea and have con- 
tinued on the sea most of my life. As a young man 
I gave only heartache to my parents. When I went 
ashore, it was only to drink and fight. I spent much 
of my time in jail; and when not in prison, the time 
was spent in drinking and brawling. This broke my 
parents’ hearts. At twenty-two years of age I was 
married. When I had been married only fifteen days 
I left home one night at nine o’clock to go to a place 
called Embuguassu. I was there but a few minutes 
before a fierce fight started; and I was the cause. 
When they took me to jail, I found that a good pair 
of shoes had been torn up in the fight. They had to 
send me another pair so I could get back home after 
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the jailer released me. When I reached home, I found 
my mother, sisters, and my young wife in tears. Noth- 
ing had any effect on my hardened heart. From that 
time on I plunged even deeper into the underworld of 
the city. Life was a round of drunkenness, fighting, 
with tears at home, and, without a letup, prison sen- 
tences. 

We moved to a place where one of our near neigh- 
bors was a Christian woman and a Baptist. She saw 
the fearful state into which my sins had cast me, so 
she came to make us a visit. She asked me if I would 
accept a small New Testament. When I told her that 
it would be acceptable (but with the idea of putting 
over a joke at her expense), I turned to my wife and 
said : 

‘“Think of it! Now I’m going to be an evangelista!’’ 
(A name for Baptist in that territory.) 

The little book remained forgotten, till, one day, 
my wife asked me if I had read it. ‘‘Sure thing, my 
lady.’’ I lied, just to please her! ‘‘T read it every day.’’ 
She asked me to go to church with her. I did not tell 
her I would not go, for the saloon and the gambling 
places and fighting suited me best. One night, in a 
fearful battle with my enemy, we were rolling on the 
floor, when he drew a revolver and pointed it at my 
head. With a rapid movement of my hand, the re- 
volver was turned away and the bullet buried itself in 
the wall right by my head. We fought on till he finally 
bit off the upper two-thirds of my ear. The next day, 
I was thinking what a fearful thing it would be to go 
out to meet God like that. Then came to mind the 
little book which I had not opened. I began to read 
it, and with shame remembered the times when my 
wife had asked me to go to church with her. The next 
time she asked me, I went, but sat in the seat farthest 
from the preacher. It was not like the enemies of the 
gospel had said, for the sermon was clear and good. 
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The people around me had happy faces. Deeper and 
deeper grew my interest in that little Testament and, 
more and more, my love for those happy Christians 
became a dominating element in my life. Every time 
I passed a certain corner, my old companions were 
there to tempt me and to drag me back into the pit 
of mud and slime from which I was slowly crawling. 
God helping me, I climbed on and never went back. 
Like the prodigal son, I have come to my Father’s 
house, and there, God helping me, I will remain and 
ever proclaim the gospel to lost men. 


—JOSE BATISTA CASCAO 


SomME BLoop AND WHAT CAME OF IT 


When we organized our National Baptist Convention in 
Bahia in 1907, the program committee asked me to preach 
in some central places—in public squares and parks. 

Dr. Taylor said: ‘‘Brother Deter, we should have a 
meeting at sunset on Guadalupe Square. It makes a fine 
auditorium, with the houses built on terraces rising for 
hundreds of feet around it.”’ 

With a small group of singers, we went down into that 
great basin of the city. Many streetcar lines converged 
there and brought multitudes from all parts of the city. 
When we started the singing, only about two or three 
hundred people were around us, but soon the square was 
full, and some streetcars had stopped while the passengers 
took off their hats and listened. We heard shouting, and 
a group of young men shoved their way toward us as 
close as the press of people would allow. I had just fin- 
ished reading the Bible and had started to preach when, 
like a flash, an arm was thrown out above the people and 
a long, sharp stone came hurtling right at my head. I 
dodged quickly, and the sharp point struck the head of a 
woman right behind me. A bright spurt of blood dashed 
over my left arm and soaked it to the skin. The woman 
screamed and was falling when some one caught her. She 
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had fainted, but soon came to her senses, as the cut was 
not deep; but it had opened a rather large vein in her 
forehead which bled profusely, even after it had been 
bandaged. The people soon raised a ery: 

“‘Drive those ruffians out! Break their heads!’’ The 
crowd came near lynching those young men, and they 
probably did not escape without some bruises. We sang 
another hymn, and then I asked the people for their at- 
tention. 

‘‘Liadies and gentlemen, we are here not to break heads 
but to preach universal brotherhood and love for all men 
of all races, colors, and conditions of life.’’ 

People all up those terraced hills had come to their doors 
and windows. Our audience had far more than doubled 
in numbers and in interest. The wounded lady stood there 
with blood soaked bandages and listened. 

The last rays of the sun glinted over the tops of the 
houses and over the far-off hills. A beautiful quiet came 
over the large audience as they listened to the blessed 
message from on high. Do not pity a missionary! I would 
not have exchanged that meetinghouse of God for all the 
great auditoriums on earth. God was there, and hun- 
dreds of hungry-hearted people were there under the blue 
sky and the rays of the setting sun. Most of them had 
never heard the simple story of salvation by faith. 

The woman who was hurt came there a stranger; she 
went away a friend and in time gave her heart to God. 
Some of our people said, ‘‘They branded her as a Baptist; 
so she accepted their mark and went on with us to help 
build for God in all Brazil.’’ 

Best of all, hundreds who saw the brutal attack, and 
the blood, became our friends. Only eternity will tell 
all the good that came of that incident. Brute force is 
weak; love is strong. Brute force tears down; love builds 
up. The victories of brute force are passing; the vic- 
tories of love are eternal. 
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SAVED BY A SONG 


Mrs. Deter was singing ‘‘The Holy City’’ in Portuguese 
at a night service. Our preaching place was a rented 
hall in the heart of Sao Paulo, Brazil. A fine young Bra-- 
zilian of the higher class was passing the door. He stopped 
and listened. It was beautiful and touched his heart. 
He came in at the back and listened to the preaching. He 
then became a constant hearer till, one night, he came for- 
ward and gave his heart wholly to his Lord. He told me 
that the song came into his heart like a message from God 
and that he was not able to get away from its power and 
from the gospel he had heard in our church. 

‘‘T want to come into the church, give my life to my 
Saviour, and I want to serve him.’’ 

Silas Botelho has kept his word to his Lord and to his 
church. He places the Lord’s service above every other 
consideration in his life, and is one of the most powerful 
lay preachers in that state, as well as president of the 
Woman’s College there. He graduated in the Sao Paulo 
Law School, and is one of the best lawyers in that city. 


THREE YOUNG MEN BAPTIZED IN A CEMENT WASHTUB 


When Silas came into our church, we had no baptistry; 
but Dr. J. J. Taylor had a large cement washtub at the 
side of his house, so I took him, with our two sons, Dwight 
M. Deter and Arthur S. Deter, over to the other side of the 
city and baptized them in that washtub! Silas is presi- 
dent of the Anna Bagby Girls’ College; Dwight is a colonel 
in MacArthur’s Army and at this writing is in a Japanese 
concentration camp; Arthur represents the co-ordinators 
of Inter-American Relations and is now in New York City. 
They are all staunch Christians and are giving their best 
to this generation and to their Lord. They have kept 
their lives clean and their bodies free from vice. It does 
not matter if one is a Brazilian and the other two American 
citizens. It does not matter that they started their lives 
as church members in a washtub or a beautiful baptistry. 
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What does matter is that they have God in their hearts 
and in their plans and purposes. 


‘‘In My Own FLOWER GARDEN’’ 


It was a beautiful morning in the cool month of August. 
We reached the small station on the Leopoldina Railroad, 
far up among the evergreen mountains of Nova Friburgo. 
We had with us our baby boy, Dwight. Two strong horses 
were there waiting for us, so I helped Mrs. Deter mount 
and handed her the baby. We were young, and it was 
fun to get out together. The baby was having the time 
of his young life, back and forth from one of us to the 
other he was tossed. Jog, jog, jog, up and ever up from 
the green valley to the pine-clad mountains, along stony 
paths and by spraying water falls. When we reached 
the ‘‘Ranch of Flowers,’’ the owner, Dona Augusta Jordao, 
received us with all the gracious hospitality of which her 
fine old Brazilian heart was capable. The baby was soon 
sound asleep in one of her good beds. Then we went in 
to dinner. ; 

We were shown over the roomy old ranch house. On the 
walls of the large parlor were the pictures of the ancestors 
of the Jordao family, going back to colonial days. It was 
a beautiful old home, located on the slopes of the green 
mountains. In front of the house was a lawn, with a 
large fountain in the center, a profusion of all kinds of 
flowers growing in beds, and beautiful vines climbing over 
the walls and over the cedar trees on all sides. In the midst 
of our delightful conversation came the cry of the baby. 
The mother ran out of the garden and through the house 
and grabbed him up. He just screamed and screamed! 
Dona Augusta came smiling behind. 

‘*What can be the matter with our baby?’’ 

Dona Augusta said: ‘‘He is all right, but his little body 
was just beaten into a jelly on the horse this morning. He 
will be all right tomorrow.’’ 

And so he was, but we had a scare. 
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I had had several conversations with Dona Augusta on 
previous occasions and found that she, like millions of 
other Brazilians, was deeply religious, but had no clear 
idea of God. She longed to know God, but had no real 
knowledge of him. She wanted me to take over her re- 
ligious responsibility, and said she was willing to pay for 
it. I told her that it was free!’ 

‘*No man and no church ean pardon your sins, but Jesus 
alone, who died for you.’’ 

Looking into the troubled face of that intelligent Bra-. 
azilian lady, I prayed God for wisdom to say the right 
thing. With the Bible in my hands we studied what the 
Lord says about sin, repentance, faith, and a public con- 
fession of sin before men. She said: 

“‘Do you mean that I am not to confess my sins to a 
priest ?’’ 

‘“Paul says, ‘So then every one of us shall give account 
of himself to God.’ ”’ 

‘‘T am so glad that God’s Word says that; for I never 
did like to confess to any man. It is all so clear now, and 
I am gloriously happy in this blessed new faith.”’ 

She wanted to be baptized at once. There seemed to 
be no good place near her house, but going out into her 
garden we saw the fountain pouring crystal clear water 
into the large basin. Someone said: 

‘‘Why, Dona Augusta, there is water pure and clear! 
What better do you want?”’ 

‘‘Right here in my own flower garden! What a fine 
place to obey my Lord!”’ 

She was baptized there among the flowers of her own 
home, with the fresh mountain air blowing over her and 
surrounded by her own people from the ranch and many 
friends among the ‘‘Good Lives,’’ as we were called in 
that section of the country. 

Her brother was the political boss of all that region. He 
wanted to be baptized soon after his sister, but we could 
not receive him as he was not living in accord with the 
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teaching of our Master. His name was Prado-Meadows, 
in English. He accepted Jesus as his Saviour, and helped 
us In many ways. 

Can you envisage that scene? A fine middle-aged lady, 
with her ranch people around her, walking out into her 
own garden among the flowers, while the cool mountain 
breezes blew over us; the great white clouds, higher up, 
looked like purest snow; the valley below us stretched 
out, far out, toward the green, rolling ocean. Deep peace 
came into our hearts, and joy comes to us now as we 
write, years afterward. Just a short chapter of our lives 
closed, but stowed away in our hearts like the memory of 
her roses to sweeten all after years. Many came to Jesus 
through her life, and others will follow as time sweeps on 
toward the coming of our Lord. 

We had a small church there, and much influence. The 
Prado party won all elections and stopped persecution of 
the ‘‘Good Lives.’’ We baptized the justice of the peace, 
Jose Angelo de Souza, whose influence was clean and good. 

When we started down the mountain, Dona Augusta 
said: ‘‘That precious little boy must not suffer on the 
return trip as he did coming up. I have a carriage ready.’’ 

What was our great astonishment when we went out to 
eet into that carriage! It was a beautiful, modern carriage 
she had bought in Paris, France, some years before, to 
which were hitched three yokes of oxen! We stowed our 
things and the baby in that luxurious carriage and, driven 
by the son of the house, went careening down the moun- 
tains to the ‘‘gee-haw’’ of the oxen. It was a wise thing 
to let the oxen take us down, for horses were not safe on 
some of those precipitous jump-offs. Then home again, 
home again! What a wonderful word! God will take 
us all into his great Home some day and we will meet all 
the dear people we have seen and helped and who have 
helped us along this long, long road. It has led us over 
thousands of miles together, in little dugout canoes, along 
dark paths, through the forests at night, with only flicker- 
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ing torches to light the way, sleeping on the dirt floors 
of cabins where the poor live, and then, again, in the fine 
homes of the wealthy. 


BELO, THE ASSASSIN 


This incident was written a few months ago by the very 
earnest and modest pastor who works in the great state 
of Matto Grosso. 

Jose Bercarmino da Silva, nicknamed ‘‘Belo,’’ was 
an illiterate, impious, and dangerous assassin. At the 
beginning of my work at the Fazenda Diviza, among 
many persons who came forward for baptism was 
Dona Graciana, wife of this Belo. When he learned 
that his wife was getting ready to be baptized, he said 
to her: ‘‘Graciana, if you are baptized into that reli- 
gion, I will kill you! You are now warned; be care- 
ful what you do.’’ 

She came to me and said, ‘‘Brother Pastor, Belo 
has warned me that if I follow my Saviour in baptism 
he will kill me.’’ Then she quoted, ‘‘Whether it be 
right in the sight of God to hearken unto you more 
than unto God, judge ye.’’ ‘‘I had rather die in obe- 
dience to my great Saviour and Lord than go on in 
disobedience. If you will baptize me, under these 
circumstances, I am ready.’’ I knew that his wrath 
would fall on me also. I told her that Jesus had said, 
‘‘Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world.’’ We will not fear. If God be for us, who can 
be against us? 

As soon as we had baptized Dona Graciana, an un- 
believer ran at once to Belo and told him. Belo lived 
many miles from the place of baptism. He was furious 
and went rapidly to meet her. He was going to kill 
her, at once, and me also, as the one most responsible 
for his wife’s disobedience. We had given this whole : 
matter over to our Lord and dismissed the people in 
peace to go to their homes. In the woods, some miles 
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from their home, he met his wife. He was pale with 
anger. She looked him in the eyes with high courage 
and said: ‘‘It is all right, Belo. I was baptized tonight, 
so you can kill me.’’ They stood there facing each 
other in the middle of the road. He was perplexed. 
He met one thing that was not afraid—a little woman 
with God in her soul! He fixed his fierce eyes on her 
and roared: ‘‘Let us go home, woman; you are going 
to read me this Bible. I want to know what is in it 
to make you unafraid of death.’’ At that Dona Gra- 
clana gave a sigh of joy and gratitude to God, for she 
knew that her Lord had not failed her, and had de- 
livered her from the murderous hands of that assassin- 
husband. 

When they reached home, she read the third chap- 
ter of John to him. So powerful was the Holy Spirit 
that the murderous assassin gave his heart to God 
right there. He took everything out of his pockets 
that linked him with the old life. He gave them all 
to his wife and told her to throw them away. She 
did not do it at once, for she feared he might want 
them again and would have an excuse to blame her 
and kill her after all. She hid them in a secure place. 

Next day, when the boys were going to work, 
Belo said: ‘‘Boys, let us first give thanks to God in 
our family worship. This will be a fixed custom in 
our home from this day on. Graciana, bring the Bible 
and hymnbook and let us read and sing and pray. 
We will never go out to work in the fields without first 
praising God and giving him thanks for all his bene- 
fits.’ Then his wife was filled with a deep joy, for she 
knew he was really converted. 

He told me the next day how he had made his 
plans to murder his wife and me He became one of 
my very best friends, and was very humble; so that 
all who knew him were greatly surprised at the won- 
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derful change in his life. He died in February, 1941, 
but his wife still lives to serve their God. 
— JOHN GREGORIO DE URBIETA 


ZEZINHO, THE BULLY 


Joao Gregorio came in as a charter member of the first 
church which I organized in that far western state of 
Matto Grosso. He was living with what they said was a 
‘‘woman of the street’? when I went to Corumba. They © 
were both converted, and were duly married, and then I 
baptized them. He soon became one of the best preachers 
in our field in that wild west state. The following story 
came to me by mail a few months ago: 

I invited Simon, my companion in my trips in 
my field, to go with me to a mutirao. [A mutirao is 
like our old-fashioned husking bees, except the neigh- 
bors come in to join forces in clearing land of under- 
brush.] The owner of the land asked all who had 
taken part in the work during the day to go to his 
house and bring their families for a frolic. Some 
frolic! The host brought out a small barrel of rum, 
then the banjo for the fandango. As soon as the twi- 
light had well settled over the vast sertao, drinking 
and dancing began—not dancing as is generally under- 
stood but the tapity-tap, tap, of wooden shoes on the 
floor as men and women mill around, at times with no 
semblance of order. Will my reader envisage a scene 
like this—in these vast sertoes where all the men and 
women are wild, and the only law is that of the forty- 
four? It is a picture of a little piece of hell on earth. 
This is more especially true when the scene is domi- 
nated by a big, unscrupulous gunman-bully, as was the 
muttrao of which I speak. 

Simon was a fine, courageous Christian, but he was 
rather pallid as he came to me and said in a whisper, 
‘*Zezinho is here, and you know he will shoot up any- 
one who dares to preach the gospel in this territory.’’ 
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I quoted Matthew, ‘‘Zo, I am with you alway, even 
unto the end of the world.’’ He thought a moment, 
knowing that we were going into our death. Then he 
said, quoting John, ‘‘Let us also go, that we may 
die with him.’’ These are apostolic times here in 
the sertao, and we have here many like the apostles 
of old who followed our Lord. Simon asked his daugh- 
ters to go in with us to help with the singing, for I 
intended to preach to them. 

When we reached the ranch house, the festevros 
were tuning their banjos for the fandango. I spoke to 
the owner of the ranch asking him to allow me to make 
a reza before the dancing should begin. (feza means 
the saying of prayers.) The Romanists like a reza 
before any event, good or bad. The people paid little 
heed to us till we began to sing a hymn; then they all 
came trooping into the large hall till it was filled to al- 
most suffocation. We prayed and preached and sang 
hymns. While I was preaching the giant bully, 
Zezinho, came and stood right in front of our little 
group. It was a tense moment, but the promise in 
_ the Great Commission still held, and soon fear of the 
danger left me. I forgot the brutal bully and his 
power and gave my whole soul to the message of that 
eventful hour. I looked at the man and noticed that 
a change had come over his frowning face. He was 
listening with all attention and seriousness. He soon 
began to nod his head in approval and was deeply 
moved. It was not my poor message but the power 
of God that came over him! 

When. our service was over, he came to me and 
said: ‘‘T did not know that your religion was like 
that; from this day, you may preach in all this coun- 
try, which is my own territory.’’ Indeed, from that 
day to the present, we are free to preach in all that 
vast sertao with absolute freedom. Before that mutirao, 
so eventful in our work, the mutiraos were marked by 
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gambling and drinking and ended in deadly fightings, 
stabbings, and gun fights, so that many times the rev- 
elers, both men and women, ran to the woods and 
scattered in fear. Some went to jail and, nearly al- 
ways, some went to their graves. 

Now, thank God, there are no more shootings and 
cuttings, and bloody heads and death, for rum is not 
allowed to come into a mutirao where we preach. The 
work done in the field is well done, and people come 
together to sing and praise God. 


—JOAO GRAGORIO DE URBIETA 


‘‘It Is HEAVEN Just To FEEL CLEAN’’ 


When we began the work of our Brazilian Home Mis- 
sion Board in the wild west state of Matto Grosso, the Lord 
gave us many wonderful victories—none greater than 
the victories in individual hearts and homes. The city 
of Corumba was the most godless city I have ever seen. 
The Catholic Church had very little influence there. 
Spiritualism was the dominant religion of the city, and it 
is the most destructive of all so-called religions. I bap- 
tized the president and secretary of the central organiza- 
tion of the Espirttistas (Spiritualists), and spiritualism 
went out of business, for a time, in that city. 

After thirty-five days and nights of preaching, we 
baptized fifty-five, thirty-five of whom had accepted the 
Saviour during those strenuous days. Enthusiasm was 
at a white heat, and many lives and homes were being 
made over again. 

Among others who came for baptism were four couples 
who were not married, but had been living together in 
sin. They wished to be baptized on their promise of 
marriage later. I replied that no one should go down into 
the waters of baptism until after he had forsaken the sin- 
_ ful life and was living in accord with the laws of Brazil 
and the commands of our Lord. 
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These people then began to make all haste in preparing 
their marriage papers—a difficult and complicated task 
and one requiring time. They were all ready. They 
were ready when the second group was baptized. Their 
homes had been made clean before God and the laws of 
Brazil and they were happy. 

They had asked the judge (as only civil marriage is 
legal in Brazil) to marry them, and he had requested a 
military band to play. The four couples stood up be- 
fore the judge and, with their many children looking on, 
were married in profound silence and with a solemnity 
not often witnessed at any marriage. The judge was de- 
lighted and came to me after the ceremony and said: 

**T congratulate you, sir, on this victory for clean living ; 
you are welcome to our city.’’ 

The next day he occupied the front page of his daily 
paper with an editorial, which he closed with these words: 

‘‘The first cleansing influence that has ever come to our 
city came with the representative of the Brazilian Baptist 
Convention; we wish these people great success.’’ 

Seven years had gone by before I could make the second 
visit to that state. Among the four couples married by 
the judge that day were Joao Gregorio Urbieta and his 
wife. She had been a woman of the street before Joao took 
up with her, but the power of God had changed her com- 
pletely. Several churches had been organized during this 
interval, during which I had kept in touch with them by 
letter, and we had secured Pedro Sebastiao Barbosa as 
evangelist. Pedro settled at Aquidauana. A committee, 
composed of the mayor of the city, the editor of the lead- 
ing paper, and the owner of the largest theater in town, 
met me at the station. It was a delightful surprise to 
me and I said: 

“To what do I owe this splendid weleome?’’ 

The mayor replied: ‘‘It is all due to this man that you 

people sent to our city; Aquidauana is the only city on 
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this railroad from Tres Lagoas to Porto de Esperance — 
where there has been no one murdered this week.’’ 

As we turned into a sandy path that led to the home 
of Joao Gregorio, his wife ran out to meet us. She was 
eooking dinner for us and had not taken time to remove 
her apron. She fell down on her knees before us and took 
my hand and bathed it with her tears. I tried to pull 
her to her feet, saying: 

‘“Young woman, you have been a member of a Bap- 
tist church long enough to know better than to kneel to 
anyone but the Lord. Get up.’’ She refused and said: 

““You brought the message to us that cleansed our 
hearts and our home.’’ Her husband stood there smiling 

his approval. She continued, ‘‘My husband is clean, our 
- children are clean. [By Brazilian law when a couple marry, 
their children become legitimate.| I feel clean and our 
home is heaven.’’ 

I pulled her to her feet’ and she ran back into the 
house to prepare our dinner. The mayor said: ‘‘ You see, 
sir, what I mean. You people have brought only good to 
our city, and we welcome you.”’ 

The editor said: ‘‘My paper is at your orders while 
you are here; I will publish what you may wish to write.’’ 

The owner of the moving picture theater said: “‘You 
may speak in my theater when you wish. It is the largest 
room in the city, and we will fill it.’’ ; 

They did. The high sounding note in this whole inci- 
dent is ‘‘clean’’ ‘‘My husband is clean, my children are 
clean, my own stained soul is clean, and our home is clean.’’ 

Friends, there is compensation for the loneliness, the 
persecution and the separation from our homeland and 
our own dear people when, now and then, a bright light 
like this shines on our long, hard road as missionaries. 


‘‘T Must Know Him or Din’’ 


Many people believe in evil spirits that are seeking to 
destroy’ them. They have no power to combat these 
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superstitions. Many thousands become insane, and others 
live in daily torment. They need Jesus, who can overcome 
all evil spirits now as he did in olden times. 

So powerful are their superstitions that when one of 
these evil spirits begins to torture anyone, that person 
often commits suicide. 

A young lady at Morrettes was so tormented. When I 
was visiting her father one day she came into the room 
—a mere shadow of her former self. She sat down and 
began to ery. I said, ‘‘What is the matter, young lady?’’ 
She said: ‘‘I am tormented by an evil spirit. It comes to 
me at night and threatens dire things, and last night it 
told me I must die. I have lost weight and have no ap- 
petite for food. Life is one long hell, as that devilish 
spirit told me it would be. I will soon end it myself, if 
something is not done to drive that evil spirit away.’’ I 
told her that it was just morbid imagination; besides, 
that where Jesus was, no evil spirit could come. They 
fled from him in olden times. At one time a legion of 
them fled from the body of one possessed by them, and 
plunged into the sea. She turned to me with a look of 
agony and said, ‘‘ Will you tell me about that Saviour? 
I must know him or diec.’’ That was the opportunity for 
which I waited. With the Bible in my hands, I offered a 
prayer to God for help that I might guide that desperate 
soul to God and peace. He came to my aid, and Dona 
Augusta Dias gave her young soul into the Lord’s hands, 
and she has remained faithful all these long years. 


A Youna PROFESSOR CONVERTED 


While holding a meeting in the Capunga church in 
Pernambuco, a visitor came to see me one afternoon about 
his soul’s welfare. His name was Fernando Wanderley. 
He was one of the most influential teachers in our Baptist 
college there. We talked for nearly two hours. His diffi- 
eulty was our attitude on dancing. He said: 

‘‘Why does the church object to its members dancing ?”’ 
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I countered by asking him if he would want his wife 
to dance with any other man were he married. He re- 
plied that he would not dance after he was married, nor 
would he be willing for his wife to dance. He asked, 
“What evil do you find in dancing ?”’ 

‘*T find no evil in dancing, Senhor Wanderley, because 
I never danced. You dance and I do not; so, I will ask 
. you what evil you find in dancing, if any?’’ 

He thought for a moment and then replied: ‘‘It is a 
matter for prayer.’’ So we knelt and asked the Lord for 
light on this subject. 

That night he was at church and, as the seats were 
all taken, he stood in the aisle while about twenty of his 
students stood behind him. It was the last night of the 
meeting, and it seemed that a weight was bearing down on 
my heart. There were some conversions all along but no 
great number at a time. 

Professor Wanderley stood with bowed head in front of 
that group of students that filled the aisle. I made an 
appeal with all my soul, but he stood firm. It was a strug- 
gle in which he alone took part. Finally, he lifted his 
head and squared his shoulders and came frankly for- 
ward with a glad face. 

Dr. Muirhead grasped his hand and welcomed him. It 
was the end of months of prayer on the part of the teach- 
ers and Dr. Muirhead said it was a great victory. After 
Professor Wanderley, about twenty students followed him 
to the front and began that night a new life in God. 

Dr. Muirhead said of him later, ‘‘ He is one of the noblest 
and most self-sacrificing young men it has been my privi- 
lege to know.’’ 

The labors and lives of Dr. Muirhead and other teachers 
had finally done the work; and this fine young teacher had 
come over the line and joined the forces that are building 
a great, new Brazil. 
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Wovuup You SHoot Him ork SHAKE HANDS witTH HIM? 


The acid test of a regenerated soul is what a man goes 
through after he is converted. Dr. Henrique Itibere was 
our lawyer in a lawsuit over the construction of a hall for 
the First Church in Sao Paulo. Dr. Bagby was not very 
strong and asked me to come in from Jundiahy and take 
charge of the fight. When I met this fine young lawyer 
for the first time, he impressed me with his brilliant treat- 
ment of the case, but it was not quite ethical. He said in 
a word: 


‘‘He is trying to steal from us, so we will steal from 
him, by the co-operation of the owner of the land!’’ 


I replied: ‘‘This might be all right from a lawyer’s 
standpoint, but Baptists have a different ethical standard. 
We cannot get down on that man’s level. Let us use this 
advantage you have gained as a whip to make him come 
across and fulfil his written contract.’’ 


It was so arranged, and the man finished the building 
according to contract. After the battle was won, Dr. 
Itibere came to me and said: 


‘*We should be good friends. Couldn’t we exchange les- 
sons in English and Portuguese to our mutual advantage ?”’ 

I told him that it would be just what I should like. 
One of our first lessons was a translation of a Sunday 
school lesson. A doctor placed a leech on the arm of a 
patient who was killing himself by smoking. The leech 
was soon full of blood and fell off, dead. The doctor told 
his patient that his blood was so full of nicotine that it 
poisoned the leech. ‘‘You are larger than the leech and 
can stand more poison, but you must quit it or die as the 
leech did.’’ 

Dr. Itibere asked: ‘‘Do you think it is a sin to smoke?’’ 

I answered: ‘‘It is a bad habit, and I do not like to form - 
any habit that will make me a slave. I want to be free!’’ 

‘*First, we must not steal from a thief; and now, we 
must not fill our bodies with poison. This is a remarkable 
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religion, I must say. I want to know more about it. Can 
you recommend to me a book that tells about it?’’ 

Reaching up to my bookcase just behind me, I took down 
a well-bound King James Bible. 

‘‘This is the very simplest English, and the Book is a 
classic. Read it and bring me your reactions to it to- 
morrow.”’ 

The next day Dr. Itibere came back with many questions. 

‘‘The English in this book is so simple that I did not 
have to look up many words in the dictionary, but its con- 
tent gripped me in such a way that I am not so much in- 
terested in the English as in what this wonderful Book 
teaches us!’’ 

We studied the Bible one hour a day for several months. 
One morning he came in with his winsome smile and glad- 
ness in every tone of his voice. 

‘‘T have come this morning to ask you to baptize me!’’ 

‘*T cannot do this now, for I am not sure that you are 
a converted man.”’ 

‘“What must I do to be converted ?’’ 


‘“My dear friend, I have been waiting for that ques- 
tion now for months! Jet us see what Paul said to the 
jailer in Acts, chapter sixteen.’’ 

Then after a study of that most wonderful story of the 
victory of faith, he went out thoughtfully and resolved 
to know all the answers. 

After the Sunday night services, we always invited 
those who wished to know more about the teaching of 
God’s Word to go into our after-meeting room. Dr. 
Itibere did not go in at first, but while waiting for me, 
sat talking to Dona Felicidade, our old janitress. She 
was as wise as a serpent and as harmless as a dove. She 
did not know a letter of the alphabet, but she knew where 
many passages of the Bible are found. She would ask, 
as a favor to her, that Dr. Itibere should read to her about 
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the plan of salvation. She then made comments. Think 
of it!—an illiterate old Negro woman teaching one of the 
most eminent lawyers of that great state! 

One night I asked him to come to the after-meeting. 
He did so, but stood back of my overcoat that hung on 
the wall. He seemed ashamed. These did not belong to his 
class. Some twenty people were there, of all classes, most- 
ly poor and ignorant. Suddenly the Spirit of God took 
hold of the meeting and of him. He stepped out from 
behind the overcoat and came to stand just in front of 
me, looking me frankly in the face. I asked all who could 
pray the prayer of the publican to do so, or in any other 
way come to God, in their own way. Dr. Itibere bowed 
his head and said: 

‘“‘O Deus tenha Misericordia de mim, um misero pec- 
cador !?’ 

He went one better than the publican, for he called him- 
self a miserable sinner. I went to him and placed my hands 
on his shoulders, saying: 

‘‘If you should meet that man in the street, would you 
shoot him or shake hands with him?’’ We were speak- 
ing of one of his political enemies. 

He said in deep humility: ‘‘I put that revolver away 
weeks ago. I would shake hands with my enemy if pos- 
sible.’’ 

‘Now you are ready to be baptized, my dear friend!’’ 

Oh, the cleansing power of the dear old gospel! What 
glory there is in giving it to man! He moved to the far 
interior of Brazil. I am sure that wherever he is that faith 
still holds and that the new life he began is eternal. 


Aumost Too LATE 


We were preaching in a little stick-and-mud hut in 
Santa Cruz, suburb of Rio de Janeiro. The front room 
would hold about twenty persons, but the windows were 
open, and double that number were listening with pro- 
found attention on the outside. 
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A woman came to the door. Her eyes were wild, and 
her whole face showed some great emotion. She rudely 
shoved her way through that room, packed with hearers, 
till she got her back to the wall. Her tragic face and wild 
eyes drew all my thought, so that from that moment to 
the close I was preaching only to her. It seemed to be a 
face of one in dire need, and I prayed as I preached. The 
last word of the benediction had scarcely been pronounced 
when she shoved people out of her way and stood before 
me. 

‘Sir, did you tell the truth tonight? ‘Can Jesus save 
us from despair and death? Can the blood of Christ 
cleanse us from all sin?’’ 

I replied that I would stake my life on that truth. I 
had staked my whole life upon it, by leaving my homeland 
and going there to tell lost men about his love and salva- 
tion. She then asked another question: 

‘“You said that if the soul stained with the sin of suicide 
should go before God, that soul would go with all the sins 
of a lifetime and, more than that, the fresh sin of self- 
murder.’’ 

I replied that I did not see any hope for the deliberate 
suicide. 

‘*Oh, sir, it is a case of life and death. Do not deceive 
me!”’ 

‘‘T would not deceive you for the wealth of the world; 
besides, it is God’s Word which speaks.’’ 

‘Your voice has the ring of sincerity. I will trust you 
and hold on to you.”’ 

‘‘Hold on to your Lord, for he alone can save, madam.”’ 
Then she said: 

‘‘God? Who is God? I never saw him; he never spoke to 
me. He does not care!’’ 

‘““God is speaking to you now through his Word aaa 
by his Spirit.’’ 

She then asked: ‘‘Are you in a hurry to take the train 
back to Rio? Can you wait here a few minutes?’’ She 
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did not wait for an answer, but slipped away. She knew 
I would wait. 

She soon returned leading a man. He was one of the 
poorest and runtiest of the species I have ever seen; it 
seemed a misnomer to call him a man. I do not see how 
a woman could love a thing like that! She did love him. 
Deep under that pallid skin and vicious exterior an im- 
mortal soul was hidden somewhere. The woman said: 
‘‘This is my husband. Will you tell him what you told 
me? It is our last hope.’’ 

He listened with some interest at first, and soon was 
anxious to hear what the Bible says to those who have 
wandered far off into darkness and sin. In the wavering 
light of an oil torch lamp we knelt on the dirt floor of 
that cabin and prayed God to lead this couple to him and 
to each other. They came to the meetings for several 
nights, and one night, to my great joy, they came forward 
hand in hand and made their joint confession of faith. 

Some weeks later we were on the train, coming back from 
Santa Cruz, and this woman was on the same train. She 
talked to us both for a time, and then asked Mrs. Deter to 
go with her to the other side of the train, as she wanted 
to speak to her alone. 

‘‘O senhora Deter, I must tell you about our home. 
We are so happy now. My husband stays at home and is 
learning to read his Bible. Your husband told him to 
begin with the first chapter of John, and he is spelling out 
the words. We sing and pray. I can sing all the time 
now. These dear old hymns are heaven to us both. What 
I wanted to say is this: The night I heard pastor Deter 
preach on the blood of Christ, I had decided to kill my 
husband and then take my own life. I had a dagger con- 
cealed in my dress when IJ entered that little room. Within 
another hour we would both have been dead. That message 
came just in time. I did not know that we could be so 
happy.”’ 
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A home was saved and two lives redeemed; and a little 
bit of heaven came into the lives of the Araujo family. 
He was changed so completely that it would be hard to be- 
lieve that he was the same man, and she was so happy 
that she sang always as she did her house work. 


“‘T Micht Have BEEN ONE oF THESE’’ 


It was hot and the red dust rolled in through the win- 
dows in suffocating billows, as we traveled in a little, 
miserable, second-class car across the great state of Matto 
Grosso. It was full of Japs, Chinese, Negroes, and wild 
Indians. Three savage Indians slept in their drunken filth 
on the dirty floor of the car. The international smells were 
so rank that I kept my window open and took the suffocat- 
ing clouds of red dust rather than be nauseated by racial 
smells and other odors inside. I asked the conductor why 
he did not put those Indians off. He said: ‘‘You put 
them off! Man, it is as much as your life is worth to touch 
one of them!’’ They remained. 

We had had no time to shave, and the red dirt had 
shifted in among the long stubble of our beards so that we 
all looked more or less alike. Few women traveled here 
except the Chinese, the Japs, and Indian women. Our 
heads were tousled, and our clothing was the color of red 
dirt. We were a sight! We all looked alike—dirty, 
ignorant, and uncivilized. 

Just after leaving Campo Grande a wonderful thing 
happened. A fine looking young man came into our ear. 
He was well dressed and shaved; his hair, black as a 
raven’s wing, was properly parted, and his tie a model for 
neatness. He came in and sat down near a window which 
he kept open for obvious reasons. He looked around to see 
if there might be one congenial soul in the ear, but, finding 
none, he took a beautiful Morroco-bound New Testament 
from his pocket and began to read. I slipped over to his 
side and asked him if he were a Christian. His face was 
radiant as he turned to me with all the graciousness of a 
fine Christian soul. ; 
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‘‘Yes, sir. It is the joy of my life to get ready to preach 
the gospel to my people. I am one of Brother Whitting- 
ton’s Indian boys!”’ 

He then looked at me inquiringly and rather doubtfully 
and inquired: 

‘Are you a Christian ?”’ 

‘‘Yes, sir. I do not look like it outside, but in my soul 
the biggest thing in my life is to serve my Lord.’’ 

“It is so good to meet you and know that we are 
brothers. ’’ | 

**Yes,’’ I replied, as I pointed to the three drunken sav- 
ages on the floor, ‘‘but look at that!’’ 

He replied: ‘‘Had it not been for a man who lived and 
taught like his Lord I might have been ltke one of these. 
I am not better, except that Jesus has saved me. I am 
a full-blooded Guarani Indian and, a few years ago, wan- 
dered in darkness and dirt like these poor men on the 
floor!’ 

Oh, dear readers, the whole world has but one crying 
need—just Jesus! 


HENRY WHITTINGTON 


I knew Henry Whittington, for when I passed through 
Buenos Aires seven years before meeting the young © 
Guarani, his bride to be had come from Scotland and was 
waiting there to get married. Brother Logan, our mis- 
sionary in Buenos Aires, had sent telegrams and letters, 
but no answer came from Brother Whittington. He was 
buried among his Indians. The young lady was afraid 
to go ten days’ travel up the river, as she did not speak 
the language, so she asked me to find her future husband 
and send him down the river to her. When my steamer 
reached Assuncion, the capital of Paraguay, I went to the 
Hotel Hispanhol. I wired and wrote letters, without re- 
sults, but finally succeeded in getting a messenger through 
to him. That fine girl should not wait in vain, after cross- 
ing half the world, and after long years of heartbreaking 
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delay. It would mean a longer trip for me, for I felt about 
as bad as that lonely girl in Buenos Aires. It would be 
three long, grilling months of toil and sweat in that tropical 
heat, besides coming near my own death at the point of a 
revolver, before coming back home to my own blessed wife 
and children. 

I was sitting on the veranda of the hotel when a muddy 
and bedraggled young man stopped his wild rush right in 
front of me. He was a sight! His leather leggings were 
torn by thorns and dried mud was all over his clothing. © 
His hair was the color of dust, and on his face several days’ 
growth of beard full of red dust. He blurted out, as 
though he dared me to deny it: 

‘‘My name in Whittington.’’ 

I did not speak at once, for he was the dirtiest and 
worst looking prospective bridegroom I have ever come 
across in all my wanderings over the face of the earth! 
When I did not speak, he said: 

‘“You sent letters, telegrams, and a messenger for me. 
What for ?’’ : 

‘‘T really do not know. A beautiful young lady is 
waiting in Buenos Aires and eating out her heart to marry 
a young Scotch missionary by the name of Whittington, 
but you could not be the man. It just does not make sense 
—that girl and you! It is a mistake.’’ 

His face was a wonder! It fairly beamed out through 
the stains and mud as he gave a whoop. 

‘‘Marry me! I’ll say she will marry me! Just as soon 
as I get down the river! You just wait a while!’’ 

I waited. In about an hour a fine-looking young Scotch 
gentleman came down the stairs, shaved and clean, in a 
good suit of clothes. He stood before me and said: 

‘‘Now, what do you think?”’ 

‘“Young man, any girl who loves you would be a fool 
not to take the splendid specimen of manhood and fine 
Christian gentleman who stands there. God bless you 
both.”’ 
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I said this with a lump in my throat, for his joy was 
so great he was almost beside himself. For six long years 
he had not seen a white face, and now heaven had come 
to his door—a woman, as brave and true as he, had come 
to join hand and heart with him in this mighty battle 
against the darkest of darkness in this wild land. 

There is something divine in the soul of a woman who 
can leave her homeland and her loved ones and go across 
the world to bury her life with the man she loves, in the 
wilds of some foreign land, to live for a lifetime among 
naked savages and help her husband to point them to God. 

The incident mentioned here took place in 1911. The 
notes I am using are yellow with age, but this couple is 
still out among the Indians of the Amazon Valley. And 
aS I write this over thirty years later, some of the joy that 
eame to him and filled my own heart with gladness comes 
into my heart again. The road is long and hard and lonely, 
but it is illumined with beautiful memories as we look back 
along the years. 

Just two fellow travelers met on the long trail across 
the world and in a flash became brothers for all time. 
God ever bless all the Whittingtons in this selfish old 
world! I never met him again, but his name is still in 
the list of missionaries to the Indians. He, with his brave 
wife, will be gathered to his people from somewhere in 
the wilds of Brazil at the end of the long journey. 


VALUE OF CHRISTIAN CHARACTER 


Ernesto went to Paranagua and asked for a job. One of 
our deacons introduced him to the owner of several butch- 
er shops in Paranagua. The owner was a Greek-Brazilian. 
He told Ernesto that he had nothing for him to do. The 
deacon spoke up: ‘‘ You cannot turn this man down, for he 
is a Baptist.’’ 

‘Oh, why did you not say so?’’ replied the owner of 
the shop. ‘‘In that case you will be on hand tomorrow 
morning; I need you.”’ 
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It is as simple as that! Real religion makes a good 
butcher and a good employee! The Greek made no further 
comment. The feeling in our hearts was that of glorious 
victory. The influence of that transformed lives of our 
people is going into every phase of the social and civie 
life of this great Land, and slowly transforming it. Dear 
reader, do something to help it along! 

Francisco, one of our fine young men, gave up his busi- 
ness last week and went to preach in a far-off field. He 
had no support. I wrote him, and he replhed: ‘‘I will 
leave this work only when I have nothing more to eat.’’ 
Is it a wonder that Baptists have made such progress 
in Brazil? Much of the work is done by laymen. 

On men like Ernesto and Francisco we are building 
a new nation—with Christ as the cornerstone, making a 
perfect foundation. 


THE TrutH Is Auways BEstT 


One of our most faithful believers had no work. His 
family was large, and they had come to a place where 
even food was secant. He applied for work at the post 
office in Rio. He had a recommendation from north 
Brazil where he had had experience in the postal service. 
The man in charge gave him a blank to fill out. One ques 
tion bothered him: He was thirty years old and no one of 
that age could be employed in that department. He filled 
out the blank, telling the simple truth. The next day, 
when he went to know the results of his application, the 
postal officer said: 

‘‘Why did you say you are thirty years old? Did you 
not know that no one can get a place in this department - 
after thirty?’’ The believer said: 

‘‘T know that, but hoped that an exception might be 
made in my ease, for I am well preserved and better able 
to do this than many younger men.’’ 

‘‘You are a fool. Why did you not write twenty-eight 
instead of thirty in that blank? We would not have 
doubted it.’’ ; 
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He replied, ‘‘ Because, it would have been a lie; and I 
do not lie.”’ nes 

““You may go, for we cannot give you the place,’ 
the postal employer. 

He was going out sadly, for he did not know where to 
vo to get work; and his family was destitute. He was 
passing the head postmaster’s office when he heard some- 
one say: 

‘‘Young man, come in here. I want to talk with you. 
I heard all that was said in there.’’ It was the tall and 
lean old head postmaster general. ‘‘You do not lie—not 
even to get work to support your family?’’ asked the 
Postmaster. 

The sorely tried brother said, ‘‘No, sir. I do not le.’’ 
Then the erude old man said: 

‘‘Tf you do not lie, you will not steal, so come in here 
at eight o’clock tomorrow morning and you will get a 
place in the treasury department, which has no age limit. 
The salary will be much better than you would have re- 
ceived in the other place.’’ 

I do not know who led that man to the Saviour, but he 
was helping all the rest of us to build up a name for the 
ehildren of God. 


’ said 


CHAPTER XI 
VALLEY OF THE SHADOW 


Out OF THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW 


In the city of Jundiahy, where Bendito Braneo met a 
martyr’s death, lived the Ferreira family. The father was 
brilliant but somewhat unscrupulous. Dona Isoldina Fer- 
reira, the wife and mother, was one of the noblest of Chris- 
tains. They hada fine family of children. Dona Isoldina 
was the very heart of our little church there. 

She became seriously ill at one time and was at the point 
of death. We ealled Dr. Francisco Cavaleanti, our fami- 
ly doctor. Dr. Cavaleanti was a graduate of a great medi- 
cal college in Paris, France, and belonged to the famous 
fidalgo family of Cavaleanti. His brother was at that time 
the only cardinal in the Western Hemisphere south of the 
Equator. He was not only our doctor, but also our friend 
and neighbor. He never charged me for his services to 
our family. He said: 

‘You are doing my country a great service and I want 
to take a part in your work.’’ 

Dr. Cavalcanti did all in his power for Dona Isoldina; 
and for some days it seemed a losing battle for her life. 
One afternoon, he told the family that she would not live 
through the night—the case was hopeless. Up to that time 
the doctor had not allowed anyone to visit her. He had 
done all that medical science could do. He told me that 
afternoon, when I met him in the street: 

‘‘T have been practicing medicine many years and have 
seen many people die, but I have never seen such wonder- 
ful confidence in God, such radiant faith as Dona Isoldina 
showed when told that she could not live. She is not at 
all frightened; she is even happy in the thought of meet- 
ing her Saviour. No materialistic argument can defeat 
that radiant soul as she goes out to meet her Lord.’’ 
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I went to the Ferreira home at once after meeting the 
doctor. They had opened all the windows and doors of 
the house and invited all the people of the church to come 
in. They were standing around her bed singing and pray- 
ing. When she saw me, she said—her voice clear but weak : 

‘‘If I am to die tonight, I want you all to come and 
sing and pray, for I am only happy in the fellowship of 
my own people and my Lord.’’ 

With her weak voice she joined in the singing as best 
she could. We all went home at midnight, and for the 
first time in days Dona Isoldina slept. The next morning 
Dr. Cavaleanti came in and asked if she were dead. Her 
husband took the doctor into her room and she smiled and 
said: 

‘‘No, Doctor, I am more alive than ever, for our people 
came and prayed for me and asked the Lord to spare 
my life and he saw fit to do so.”’ 

After careful examination the doctor said: 

‘‘This is truly a miracle; you have passed the crisis and, 
contrary to all the laws of medicine, you will live. I 
congratulate you with all my heart on having such vital 
faith in God. I envy you this more than all else.’’ 

In the last talk I had with him, he said: 

‘Dona Isoldina made me think deeply about God and 
my own soul. I have read that Bible you gave me, and 
my life is now firm in a personal faith in my Saviour.’’ 


VIsITING ALFREDO VAS, THE LEPER 


This man was a faithful member of our church in 
Engenho de Dentro. He became a leper. He had morphea, 
or black leprosy. This is one of the most repulsive of all 
diseases. The hands, feet, ears, nose, and face swell to 
abnormal size, even to the point of breaking the skin in 
the most advanced stages. Black veins stand out on the 
face, nose, and hands; the ears look like black or purple 
bags swollen to bursting with black blood; in fact, they 
do burst in eracks, with yellow fluid oozing out now and 
then. 
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Many times have I stood in the pulpit and preached 
to Alfredo Vas’s fearful face as he stood in the window, 
not daring to come into the room to take part with the other 
members. He would not come in, because he was afraid 
others might catch this awful malady. It does not seem 
to be contagious in a general way, and no laws were then 
enacted to prevent those having the disease from ming- 
ling with the people with all freedom. 

As I was entering the church one Sunday morning, 
one of the men told me: ‘‘Alfredo cannot even come to 
his window today; he is in bed and very low.’’ I told this 
believer that I would go to see him. My Master would 
have gone had he been pastor of that church. 

The smell in his room was offensive, not only because 
of the disease, but also because he had been too sick to 
clean up for a long time, it seemed. [ did all I could to 
cheer him and, after reading a passage in the Bible and 
a prayer we went out. He was so far gone that all he 
eould do was to mumble his heartfelt thanks through his 
swollen lips. I have seen death on the battlefields of 
Brazil—the death of strong, vigorous men wounded in 
defense of their country. This kind of death did not seem 
to me so bad. But death by inches, with all the organs of 
the body being slowly suffocated by black, germ-infested 
blood is awful beyond words. It takes months to die, and 
sometimes years. 

When the last hour came, we placed him in a coffin, 
bought with his own money. Over his face and eyes, closed 
forever, spread the peaceful calm of a soul that had found 
God and rested there. Loneliness, isolation, heartache, 
and humiliation had traveled with him for long years, but 
he had changed these fearful companions for the bright 
hosts of God. How beautiful the words, ‘‘I am the resur- | 
rection and the life,’’ and that song dear in our Homeland 
and in all mission fields, ‘‘ Asleep in Jesus.’’ 

As I eopy these notes, made years ago, I can see the 
bright eyes looking out from the swollen face of that poor 
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leper, Alfredo Vas, waiting in the window for words of 
comfort and faith that would go with him during another 
week of cruel loneliness and suffering. His eyes shone 
and his face seemed to light up as I tried to get some spe- 
cial message for that lonely soul, dying a living death, 
and fighting on without one word of complaint against God 
or man. His brave spirit battled on with hope and faith, 
and when the time came that courageous soul went out to 
God, washed in the blood of Jesus. 

It will be one of the glories of heaven, dear reader, to 
introduce you to Alfredo Vas in that land beyond the 
stars. We will not shun him there, as men shunned him 
on earth, for not one germ of any disease can enter there. 
There will be many from all the mission fields of earth 
whom we will want to meet over there. 


IN THE DAWN OF THE MORNING 


We had just finished our lesson to the Training School 
students when there appeared at the door, a fair-haired, 
blue-eyed young man from Santa Catharina. He had a 
charming smile and a gracious way. He said: — 

‘“‘My name is Alfredo Auras, and I have come to pre- 
pare myself for preaching the gospel.’’ 

I replied: ‘‘You are welcome to all our school can give 
you; and God ever bless you and make you a power for 
him !”’ 

The Master of men had other plans for this great-souled 
boy. . 

He began his work with great enthusiasm and showed 
remarkable ability in mind and in spirit. In a few months 
he had become very dear to his teachers and to every one 
of his fellow students. I loved him like a son. 

He had brought with him death in his body. For six 
years he had neglected it; so I took him to one of the best 
surgeons in the city. He had to undergo a very danger- 
ous operation, but it was too late to save his life. He never 
rallied, and soon it was evident that his life was to end 
there. A profound sadness settled over the Training 
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School. No one had ever won our love as Alfredo had. 
His unselfishness, his gracious courtesy, his winsome and 
charming personality had gone deep into all our hearts. 
When the first danger signal came, I went to the hospital 
and took off my coat to fight it out with him. For forty- 
eight hours I did not take off my clothing to sleep. He 
wanted me and only me at his bedside. His own father and 
mother were far away in a distant state. 

At one o’clock in the morning of his last day on earth 
I asked him: 

“Alfredo, does your faith hold firmly ?”’ 

He replied: ‘‘ Unshakable!’’ 

I knelt at his bedside and commended his passing soul 
to God. The nun, who had been so kind during his sickness, 
came in and asked me if I wanted a priest to give him ex- 
treme unction. I anwered: 

‘*No, madam, I have already commended his soul to God 
in a last prayer.”’ 

She then asked if I wanted some candles to place around 
him. 

‘‘No, and many thanks for your great kindness. Jesus 
said, ‘I am the light of the world; he that followeth me 
shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the light of life.’ 
This young man has left all to follow him and is now ap- 
proaching the Valley of the Shadow, lighted by that Light 
divine. ’’ 

She went away with a lovely smile. I felt that in some 
way, and in spite of a complicated ceremonialism, she had 
found Jesus. She had served Alfredo when very tired— 
and with no reward save the joy of service, as she once 
told me. 

It was the hour before dawn when his soul passed across 
the Great Divide. He had ealled for Luiza Mattheis, the 
matron at the Training School, and I had gone for her in 
a taxi. He went out calmly, as the first bright streaks of 
day appeared in the east, and as we sat around the bed 
with tear-dimmed eyes. Why God took him is one of the 
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great secrets locked away from us. His beautiful life and 
heroic faith left in all our hearts and in the lives of his 
fellow students influences that will never die. He accom- 
plished more in his death than many accomplish in a long 
lifetime. 

‘When I go down to the grave I can say, like many 
others, ‘I have finished my day’s work.’ But I cannot 
say, ‘I have finished my life.’ My day’s work will begin 
again the next morning. The tomb is not a blind alley; 
it is a thoroughfare. It closes on the twilight; it opens 
on the dawn.’’—Victor Hugo. 


THROUGH THE DARK VALLEY 


Miss Annie Thomas, afterward missionary of our For- 
elgn Mission Board, was visiting in the suburb of Barra 
Funda, city of Sao Paulo. She told me one day that a 
factory girl about fifteen years old was dying of tubereu- 
losis and she wanted me to visit her. 

Mrs. Deter and I went to see her one afternoon. When 
we entered her humble little home, we were shown by the 
mother to her room. Candles were burning around the 
bed. The room was closed, so that but little air could get 
to the girl on the bed. Maria had a rosary held tight in 
her hand, the steel clasps dug deep into her palm. She 
knew that she was going to die and, looking up with the 
most awful fear I have ever seen in a human face, said, ‘‘ A 
morte e um horror!’’—death is horrible. 

We did not tell her that the rosary would not help and 
the candles would not give light to her darkened little 
heart. Mrs. Deter sang one hymn after another: ‘‘Rock of 
Ages,’’ ‘‘What a Friend We Have in Jesus,’’ and a beau- 
tiful hymn we have in Portuguese to the music of ‘‘Old 
Folks at Home.’’ Maria said, ‘‘Oh, sing another; sing 
another.’’ Her little face was alight with joy. Mrs. Deter 
sang another and another till she was tired. 

I then took out of my pocket a New Testament and read 
about sin and death and Jesus; about life and eternity, 
about faith, repentance, and pardon; about heaven and 
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eternal life. Great themes, these! Maria listened with all 
her heart. Then we prayed with her; and as we were leav- 
ing we told her we would be back next day. 

We visited her every day for four or five days. On 
our third visit the rosary was gone and in its place the lit- 
tle New Testament that I had given her. The candles 
were removed, and the room was better ventilated. 

We came into the room on the fifth day. Maria was 
propped up on her pillow and looked so happy that Mrs. 
Deter stooped over and said: ‘‘Maria, you look so happy. 
Are you afraid to die now?’’ The girl, with a happy smile, 
said: 

‘‘No, I am not, for last night, after midnight, I awoke 
and a man was standing by my bed. He was simply 
dressed, and his face was gentle and his voice was full 
of love and kindness. He said, ‘Maria, you are going on 
a long journey. You will go through a dark valley—the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death. There are deep gorges 
there and wild beasts and great danger. Stones are there 
on the narrow way where tempests blow, and danger lurks 
on all sides. But I have gone through the Valley and made 
a plain road. That road leads to the fields beyond; there 
is light and peace and rest there.’ 

‘‘T said: ‘I know who you are. You are Jesus. These 
people have told me about you, and you love all men. O 
Jesus, I want to go now, will you go with me to guide mé 
over the Dark Valley?’ He said: ‘Yes I will come back 
soon and hold. your hand, Maria, as we go together across 
that awful Valley of the Shadow! I will go now, but I 
will come again, and that soon.’ 

‘“‘He was gone, and my fear and horror of death were 
gone. I do not want to go back to the factory, to the 
noise, the heat, and the dust and insults of those over me; 
to the weariness and suffering. I want to go with Jesus 
across the Dark Valley and to rest in the lighted fields 
beyond.”’ 
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My wife turned with eyes full of tears and said: ‘‘I 
would give all the separation from my mother and father 
and brothers and sisters and Homeland and years in this 
foreign country just to be able to lead this one little lamb 
across the Dark Valley.’’ I could only say, ‘Amen,’ for 
my own heart was deeply moved. 

These are the big things in a life of service out there. 

The next day Maria went with her Lord across the Val- 
ley of the Shadow. Her face was full of peace. Some of 
her joy was left behind in the hearts of her loved ones. 


CHAPTER XII 


THE GREAT PHYSICIAN 


‘*A BETTER DocToR THAN You ARB’’ 


Gastro-interitis was taking off hundreds of children one 
year, and our home was not left out. The child was so far 
gone that he could hardly breathe, and could not even cry. 
As the doctor was leaving, I stopped him and asked: 

‘‘Doctor, is there any hope?”’ 

‘*Your little boy will live but a few hours; I have done 
all that medical science can do; I will be back soon, but it is 
only to let you know that I am with you at this hour. I 
will not be able to save him.’’ 

When I returned to the sick room, Mrs. Deter was there 
hovering over our precious little boy. I said: 

‘‘Dr. Raposo says that the case is hopeless, but we must 
now take his case to the Great Physician !’’ 

I went to the door and locked it so that none might 
interrupt, and then we joined hands over our dying child 
and prayed. We both prayed that our Lord might see 
fit to save his life and give him many years to fulfil the 
mission for which he had been sent to this world. We 
knew that God could do what he had done so often before, 
all down the ages. Dr. Raposo returned within an hour, 
and as he came to the bed he looked down suddenly. He 
went closer, greatly surprised. He then turned to us and 
said: 

‘There is a change; what have you done to the child? 
He has passed the erisis and will get well!’’ 

I answered: ‘‘Doctor, we just called in a better doctor 
than you are, and he has cured our dear little baby boy!”’ 

He looked at me, knowing that there must be some- 
thing back of that statement. He was much puzzled, 
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knowing that there was no better specialist in that city 
than he. | 

‘*Doctor, the Great Physician is a better doctor than 
you or any other physician on earth; so, we locked the 
door, knelt with clasped hands over our dear little boy, 
and told the Great Doctor that all earthly science had 
failed and we had done all we knew; so, it was just up 
to him.”’ 

That fine young doctor went out with a new angle to 
his lifelong ministry of healing. We hovered over our dear 
little boy with glad hearts and deep gratitude to God. He 
is now an upstanding Christian doctor; and, as I write 
this, is a lieutenant colonel in the Army Medical Corps of 
the United States of America. 


THE GREAT PHYSICIAN ABOVE THE CLOUDS 


Brother Cabral lived far above the cloud line of the 
mountain chain of Nova Friburgo. He was a faithful 
member of our church at Barao de Aquino. His wife was 
not a member of our church, for she had been paralyzed 
for about seven years and unable to attend the services. 
He asked us to go to his house and hold services so that 
his wife might hear the gospel. We climbed the mountain 
till we were above the cloud line. The home of the Cabral’s 
was an humble cabin, but the Lord had made it a happy 
one. We held the services in the front room, but the 
sick woman could not hear very well from where she was. 
When the services were over, she asked me to come into 
her room and sing some hymns and pray for her. After 
we had sung many hymns, and as the last our great hymn, 
Eis os Milhoes, we all got down on our knees and prayed. 

It seemed to us as we prayed that the Great Physician 
was there and was answering our prayers. When we arose 
from our knees, I went to the side of the bed and took the 
hand of the sick woman. She said in a very simple man- 
ner, but with a radiant face: 
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‘The Lord, Sir, has answered my prayers. I am well! 
New strength came into my body while you prayed. I 
want to be baptized, for I have taken Jesus as my Saviour.’’ 

I did not think any more about the matter till the next 
day. We were baptizing in the River Paquequer about 
two miles from the home of the Cabral’s. The first can- 
didate for baptism was standing ready to go down into 
the river when someone called my attention to a group 
of people who were approaching with a woman in the midst 
of them on a horse. We waited till they came up and 
then we all saw with great joy that the woman was Mrs. 
Cabral and that she could walk! She walked up to me 
and said: 

‘‘After you went out, yesterday, I got up and dressed 
myself and for the first time in seven years helped to pre- 
pare our home meal. During the day I did little of the 
house work, but did not need to go back to bed; and now 
I am here with unspeakable gladness and want to be 
baptized.’’ | 

She was still weak, but with my help walked down into 
the water. I baptized her in that ice-cold water and helped 
her up the bank of the river. Her husband helped her to 
mount her horse and went with her to their happy moun- 
tain home. She was cured of paralysis that had held her 
helpless in bed for long years. Several hundred people, 
her neighbors, saw the wonderful transformation, physi- 
eal and spiritual, that had been wrought in the life of 
that splendid Christian woman. 

The superstitious people around us began to say 
Milagre Protestante, (Protestant miracle) and to spread 
abroad this story. They were going to have multitudes of 
people make a pilgrimage to that little house, for they said 
a great miracle has been done. I told them that the Lord 
had only answered our prayer and that he would answer 
prayers in the next deep valley, as he did here above the 
clouds. He always answers our prayers, if we ask in his 
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name and close by saying, ‘‘Thy will be done.’”’ He knows 
best, but in this case he did give us what we asked. It 
was hard to stop that ery of the superstitious multitude. 
We were forced to oppose the movement till we finally 
succeeded in stopping it. To do this we had to leave the 
place for a time and refuse to have anything to do with it. 


CHAPTER XIII 
MIDNIGHT ABOVE THE CLOUDS 


THE MIDNIGHT PRAYER 


At 4:15, on a beautiful autumn afternoon, Pedro, Jose, 
and I started from the village of Sapucaia for an all- 
night ride up the green mountains of Nova Friburgo. In 
front of us rose the precipitous sides of the long line of 
evergreen mountains which we were going to climb dur- 
ing the night. On, and ever up our patient burros climbed 
through the gathering night, till we stood at midnight 
above the shimmering sheen of white clouds that covered 
the evergreen valley and the lowlands of the great city. It 
seemed that we were above the world and alone with God. 

Pedro pointed to a little stick and mud cabin that nestled 
under some green cedars about one hundred yards away. 
He said: ‘‘Some weeks ago I had that man in my congre- 
gation and he heard the gospel. His name is Juca Sa- 
pateiro. Let us wake him and tell him more fully about 
the Saviour.’’ 

“It might be dangerous to wake him and try to get 
into his house at this hour,’’ I replied. He did not answer 
me, but quietly approached the door and knocked. No 
answer,—tap, tap, tap more insistently. Then a deep voice 
came from behind the door: 

‘“*What do you want and who are you?”’ 

‘“We are messengers of our Saviour and we want to tell 
you more perfectly about the way of life,’’ replied Pedro. 
Juea then threw the door wide open, and with both hands 
extended, he gave us a good old Brazilian welcome, saying : 

‘‘Come in! Come in! My door is ever open to you and 
to your messages.’’ Pedro then added, ‘‘This is our mis- 
sionary, and this is Jose Monteiro from Portugal.’’ 

He would not talk until he had made us a pot of steam- 
ing hot coffee. We then sat around a table made by nailing 
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boards on the ends of stakes driven into the dirt floor. 
In the flickering light of the little torch lamp, I read the 
story of sin, death, and salvation through Jesus. That 
lean, swarthy mountaineer listened with kindling eyes till 
the simple plan of salvation had been read and explained. 
I turned to Pedro and said: 

‘*Pedro, will you pray while we all kneel here?’’ 

It was midnight, but in that mountain cabin four men 
were kneeling on the dirt floor; and that sun tanned, moun- 
taineer was kneeling, with his long hands clasped tight— 
so tight that his knuckles showed white in that uncertain 
light. Soon a tear gathered and fell down his swarthy 
face as Pedro Barbosa poured out his great heart to God 
in prayer. 

A flood of joy came over me such as J have rarely ex- 
perienced. It seemed that the mud walls of that lowly 
cabin widened out and that we were kneeling in the gates 
of God. A soul was being born again and a home that had 
started in sin was being saved for all time. Little chil- 
dren, mere babies, would be made legitimate, and the fath- 
er and mother would live clean lives and take that 
cleansing message to many hundreds who had never heard. 

Money cannot buy that picture; the world cannot give 
greater gladness. 

When we arose from our knees, Juca caught me by one 
hand and Pedro by the other and said, with tears still 
on his face: ‘‘Men, you found me in darkness; you leave 
me in the light. You found me lost; and, by the grace of 
God, I am now saved.’’ 

He wanted us to stay till morning, but we could not, 
as my itinerary was fixed and we had to go on. As we 
mounted our burros, I turned to my companions and said: 

‘‘Pedro and Jose, listen! That little mountain waterfall 
is singing a thousand feet below those clouds: the name 
of that song is ‘Rock of Ages, cleft for me.’’’ We, with 
one gccord began to sing that grand old hymn; and we 
sang another and another as we went on up and ever up. 
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It seemed that the green peaks were pointing up from the 
earth to heaven. | 

It was about three o’clock when we turned a sharp 
headland where the path was only about three feet wide. 
We had stopped singing, because our voices gave out. I 
was sitting, sidewise, with my face turned to the moun- 
tainside when the right hind foot of my burro slipped on 
a loose stone and went out into space. He sank down 
on that side and was just going over the cliff, when I 
slipped off and put all my weight on the bridle, so that 
after a brief struggle the mule scrambled back to safety. 
Jose heard the noise and turned with a white face: 

‘‘Brother Deter, do you not know that it means death 
to any living thing that falls over at this point? The 
first stop is about a thousand feet below.’’ I replied: 

‘‘Jose, we are above the clouds with God tonight and 
nothing bad can happen to us.’’ 

We began to sing again. At 6:15 we reached our desti- 
nation. 


Wuo Sent Us—tTHe Lorp or THE DEviL? 


We left Piao before the light of day, on good mules, but 
were soon lost in the thickets of taquarassu—a large yellow 
bamboo that has keen thorns at every joint of the smaller 
branches. All during the morning we struggled through 
the thickets, or out on the bare sides of the mountains. We 
were completely lost. At one time, when my burro de- 
cided to jump over a log, I decided it should not. My 
mistake! The burro won! As I pulled with all my might 
on the reins, a taquarassu thorn hooked into my left ear. 
It bled profusely, though it was only a slight wound. 
However, it left my shoulder with dried blood all over it. 
Not one little spring of water had blessed our way. 

At five o’clock in the afternoon, to our utter amaze- 
ment, we suddenly emerged from the maze of underbrush 
and came out on a clearing. Right in front of us was 
Juca Sapateiro’s cabin. His woman and baby were on a 
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rickety old veranda on the shady side of the house. We 
were tired, thirsty, and hungry. The sun was burning 
hot. When the woman saw us, she ran into the house 
and slammed the door in our faces. It came into my 
heart that the Lord had guided us to that cabin for his 
own purposes, as he had led us there, at midnight, a 
few days before. Barbosa said: 

‘Let us go on. This woman is angry and we can do 
nothing here.’’ I replied: 

‘“We have come a long way; we are tired, hot, 
thirsty, and hungry. This woman is in as great need as 
Juca was when we routed him out at midnight and led 
him to the Saviour; so, I vote to lay siege to this place till 
the citadel falls. I have seen angry women before, and 
they do not always want us to take them at their word. 
We need food and some cold water. Her needs are far 
greater than ours, but I feel that our Master is here.’’ 
Oh, how often have I felt his presence in all those lonely 
years out there! 

We sat on a plank bench at the side of the rude veranda. 
Just then, I heard a noise and looked into a shaded corner 
and saw a baby. The mother must have been angry indeed 
to forget her baby. The dear little fellow was not crying, 
but quietly cooing and crawling toward the door where his 
mother had disappeared. 

Then, to my horror, a jararaca—one of the most deadly 
of all Brazilian snakes—had crawled through a crack and 
was shooting out its deadly tongue right at the baby’s neck. 
As it lifted its head to strike, I threw a short stick I held 
in my hand. It slipped along the floor and struck the 
snake on the neck and stunned it. Barbosa being nearer 
leaped and crushed it with his big heel. He then stooped 
to throw the snake out, but I said: 

‘Wait a moment; the Lord is in this. Let the baby play 
with the snake.. It is now harmless.’’ 


The jararaca is a rather beautiful vari-colored snake. 
The baby was cooing and just reaching out to take it as it 
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wriggled, when we heard a scream. How that woman ever 
reached the baby I do not know, unless she jumped over 
my head as I stooped above the dramatic scene. She had 
her baby in her arms and with streaming eyes she ex- 
claimed: ‘‘You, you! You came, and Juca, my man, went 
crazy ; and now you have come to kill my baby by letting 
it play with that deadly snake! Get out! Leave this place, 
at once! Leave, I tell you!’’ 

I replied: ‘‘Juca never was as sane as he is now, for he 
has found the only way to peace and good sense. Your 
baby was not bitten by the jararaca, as we killed it. Now 
you thought it was the devil that sent us here today. It 
was the Lord; for we came to lead you, also, to that new 
life in God, where your man is now at peace.’’ She was 
holding the baby so tight that it began for the first time 
to ery. I said: ‘‘Madam, will you give me that baby, for 
you seem not to know how to hold a baby; you are squeez- 
ing the breath out of its dear little body!’’ The tears 
were freely falling down her cheeks, but she let up on the 
baby and it quit erying. That was truly a philosophical 
baby! He took the whole matter as going on for his 
special benefit. Indeed it was, for that day he started on a 
road to a clean name and was inducted into a Christian 
home. Under a tropical sun we had been in the saddle and 
breaking through thorns and underbrush for fifteen hours, 
with no food and no water ; but I did not feel tired, hungry, 
nor thirsty. A home was in danger, and a soul was 
shocked into reason; a heart was breaking. I said: 

‘‘Madam, will you kindly sit down while I tell you 
about your Saviour, as I told it to Juca at midnight 
the last time we passed this way?’’ She said: 

‘You tell me that you saved my baby from that deadly 
beast? It did not bite him?’’ I replied, ‘‘We saved him 
from the poisonous snake.’’ 

She said, ‘‘O sir, I want to know more about God, and 
you have earned the right to speak.”’ 
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Then I told her about sin and repentance and faith and 
of salvation in Jesus, going over the same passages that I 
had read to Juca, at midnight, a few days before. 

For an hour I read and explained the simple plan of 
salvation to that intelligent mountain woman. Then, as 
before, I asked Barbosa to lead us in prayer, as we all 
knelt on that rickety old veranda floor; and that mighty 
man of God poured out his great heart in prayer for a 
lost soul. Her baby cuddled up on his mother’s breast. 
She found God, as her man had found him at midnight a 
few days before. She arose and said: 

‘Jesus is my Saviour. I am glad you came. It was 
surely the Lord who sent you, and not the devil. Now, 
I know you are tired and thirsty and hungry; so will you 
accept the best this poor house can give you?’’ 

She soon brought us cold water from a spring near her 
eabin, some food, and that delicious black coffee. 

Rested and fed, we went on down the mountain singing, 
happy in our Master’s service. 

Juca and his woman were first married and then bap- 
tized. Those four dear little children were made legiti- 
mate, and a real Christian home was founded on the 
Rock, Christ Jesus. Juca became a lay preacher and, with 
many others, helped to build up a church of over three 
hundred members where no church had ever been. He 
has now gone on to his reward, but he left many happy 
and useful believers behind him. 


CHAPTER XIV 


A NEW METHOD OF EVANGELIZATION 


HAND-PICKED FRUIT 


I was preaching in our little hall in Sapucaia one even- 
ing. Pedro Barbosa was at the door inviting people to 
come in . One fellow did not seem to need an invitation, 
for he rode in on his horse and said: 

‘‘T have brought my horse to church. Preach to him.’’ 
I said: ‘‘ We are not preaching to horses tonight, so, Pedro, 
will you please put both the horse and the rider out, while 
we go on with our service?’’ Pedro was a powerful ex- 
soldier of the great Brazilian General Floriano Peixoto and 
was perfectly fearless. Now he was a soldier of the cross. 
He quietly caught the bridle and shoved the man and the 
horse back while the intruder fought for the mastery. It 
was useless to fight a man like Pedro. Like a flash the 
man secured his rawhide quirt. However, Pedro was too 
quick for him and seized him by the wrist. He then saw 
red and murder was in his eyes as he dropped his hand 
to his side and grasped his deadly punhal. He did not draw 
the dagger, for Pedro had him by both wrists and be- 
gan to twist his arm into painful submission. Both men 
fell, locked in a tense struggle, just under the horse’s 
feet and then outside the door. Some of the brethren had 
taken charge of the horse and stood around watching the 
fight. J went on with the services, for we do not let a 
little matter like that stop our preaching. About fifteen 
minutes later, I dismissed the congregation with prayer 
and went out. 

In utter amazement we saw Pedro sitting on the man’s 
stomach while he held his hands on the pavement. He 
was looking lovingly into the man’s face and was quoting 
John 3:16, J said: 
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‘‘Pedro, what in the world are you doing?’’ He said: 
“‘T am preaching to him!’’ 

The man was not in a very comfortable position, and 
we suggested that he would probably listen more thought- 
fully if he were allowed to get to his feet. Pedro let 
him up, but went on with the sermon, explaining passage 
after passage of the Scriptures. After about ten min- 
utes, the man extended his hand to Pedro saying good-by 
to him. He seemed rather ashamed of what he had done. 
Pedro had treated him kindly and had not hurt him in any 
way. : 

When he went away, he utterly ignored the rest of us. 
We did not count in his scheme of things. Pedro was his 
hero, and the last time I heard of him, he was a firm at- 
tendant of the services of that church. Hand-picked fruit 
is better than windfall, for it does not get bruised. 


ANOTHER HAND-PICKED CHRISTIAN 


We left the train at Barao de Aquino, a little station far 
up in the mountains of Rio de Janeiro. Turning to the 
left, down a narrow pathway, Pedro Barbosa and I were 
walking, Indian fashion, when he stopped and said: 

‘Brother Deter, wait a minute. What is that in the 
weeds ?”’ 

I looked to where he was pointing and saw what seemed 
to me a pile of rags. As we came closer to it, Barbosa said : 

‘The thing is alive.’’ 

It proved to be a man in a drunken sleep. It was hot 
weather and flies were swarming in his half-open mouth 
and eyes. His face was dirty and repugnant. As we 
eame closer to him, Barbosa said: 

‘‘T know this man; his name is Domingues. I am going 
to wake him up.”’ 

‘“Pedro, be eareful,’’ I said; ‘‘he will probably be in a 
very bad mood. These fellows always have knives.”’ 

As usual, Pedro paid no attention to warning. I never 
saw Pedro Barbosa afraid of anything. Pedro caught 
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him by the shoulders and shook him, saying: ‘‘ Wake up, 
Domingues, and go with us to church!’’ 

As I warned Barbosa, there was a short fight. Before 
Domingues learned who it was, he made every effort in 
his power to strike Barbosa in the face. But Barbosa was 
too strong for him. He said: 

‘Domingues, J am your friend. Let’s wash up and go 
to chureh.’’ 

So, still holding him up and partly dragging him to 
a near-by brook, he held him with one hand, while he 
_ dipped up the cold water with the other and dashed it 
into his face. By that time he was thoroughly awake and 
realized that he was in the hands of a friend. Barbosa 
turned to me and said: 

‘‘Brother Deter, you will go on to our meeting place 
while I take Domingues home and get him cleaned and 
clothed for church.’’ 

Both of these men belonged to a strong type of Brazil- 
lan manhood. One was saved by the grace of God; the 
other was in the grip of a fearful habit. 

We had just sung the first hymn, when Barbosa and 
Domingues came in. Shaved and clean, he looked to be 
a very different man. His face had the marks of the 
slavery in which he lived, however. 

For three days Barbosa did not leave his man. And 
one night he came forward and asked for baptism. The 
smell of liquor was on his breath, and I told the brethren 
of our little congregation that it was too soon for him to 
join the church, but Barbosa insisted. The little group of 
believers was unanimous. Reluctantly, I yielded. Early 
the next morning, in the ice-cold water of Paquequer, he 
was baptized. There was a faint smell of rum about him 
still. 

I was in a meeting of this church many months later. 
Domingues got to his feet with a sad face. He said: 

‘““You must excuse me, for I went to Rio and the smell 
of rum in the botequims was so strong that I could not 
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resist. I was taken dead drunk to the police station, 
where I slept. I am no good. God has abandoned me.’’ 

They were going to make a motion to exclude him when 
I got to my feet. I told them: 

“T was not in favor of baptizing Domingues; but now 
I am not in favor of excluding him for this one slip. Let 
us all get on our knees and pray to God for him.”’ 

We did, and from that day to his death he never wavered 
again. He became one of our best lay preachers and 
evangelists, at his own expense. He was a schoolteacher 
and made his living teaching school, but his lifework was 
preaching. » & 

This is another one of Barbosa’s hand-picked converts. 


“Tent It wirh SoaP!’’ 


Far up the Tagassaba River, where it enters the moun- 
tains, is a small cabin that belongs to Bento Martins. The 
river at that place runs over rocks and then widens into 
large, beautiful pools, where one can have a splendid swim. 
These pools are bordered by ferns, tropical flowers, and 
banana plants as high as their houses. It requires agile 
feet and steady nerves to climb from the river front up 
to Bento’s house. That cabin, as I remember it, was al- 
ways piled high with unhusked corn, rice in the straw, 
and large bunches of green bananas. There was only a 
space of about three feet around that foodstuff for us to 
walk and hold our meetings. The people climbed upon 
the corn and rice, which made our seating facilities for 
the meetings. 

A man named Joaquim Ferreira was converted there. 
He began at once to tell about this wonderful gospel and 
how it changed his whole life. Joaquim had been one of the 
most arrogant fist-fighters in that region. He drank rum 
and gambled. Now, these things had all been laid aside; 
and, with them, his companions of other days. He was 
surely converted from his evil ways, for the Lord had 
done a specially complete work in his tempestuous soul. 
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His large frame and vigorous personality, aflame with 
love for his Master, soon made a profound impression on 
that whole region. He preached every Sunday in Bento’s 
cabin, for it was central and larger than any of the other 
homes. Crowds came to hear him and he, more than any 
other, built up that congregation, so that we were able to 
organize a church there in a few months. 

It so happened that he had to go down the river to a 
small store located on the edge of the river. He had made 
some purchases and was just turning to go out when one 
of his companions of other days came in. These two strong 
men had never decided me could beat the other in a 
fight. When this quondam friend saw Joaquim for the 
first time in many months, he let out a wild whoop and 
rushed forward and shoved his elbow against Joaquim, 
who had turned and was leaning on the counter. This old 
friend-enemy said: 

‘* Joaquim, old man, we have an account to settle. You 
know we never did quite decide who is the best man.’’ 

Joaquim replied that he had abandoned that old brutal 
life for he had taken Jesus as his Saviour. The fellow 
then laughed loud and long. 

‘What a joke! Joaquim does not fight! What a joke! 
Tell it to the birds! You do not drink any more and you 
do not gamble?’’ 

Our friend replied very meekly: 

‘No, I have learned that these things injure health, 
destroy happiness, and break the hearts of our loved ones.’’ 

The fellow then shoved his arm against Joaquim as 
they both leaned on the counter, and blew his rum-laden 
breath into the face of our converted heavyweight, and 
raising a large glass of fiery rum, he said: 

‘This is the time you will break some of your good 
resolutions, old partner.’’ 

He then dashed the rum fairly into Joaquim’s face and 
eyes. 
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Our friend was prepared for this and had closed his 
eyes. By a quick motion of his hand he wiped the rum 
from his face and rapidly grasped a box of very soft 
soap that happened to be on the counter by his side. He 
brought it down on the man’s head. The light boards 
broke and his hard head went through the box. The boards 
did not hurt him much, but the soft soap filled his mouth 
and eyes and slithered down his open shirt. The bully 
was almost choked with that slippery dog soap, as it 
is called there, in his eyes, ears, nose, and mouth. Joaquim 
had to grab a cloth and wipe the soap out of his nose and 
mouth to keep him from suffocating. That man was a 
sight, with the soft soap running over his hair and down 
his bosom, the box like a crude collar around his neck. The 
fight had all gone out of him. In other days Joaquim 
would have taken advantage of his plight to plaster him 
completely, but now he was all tenderness, for he liked 
that rude bully. He had been like that, but the Lord God 
had made him over, so he said: 

‘“Now, you are soaped outside, and we will go down to 
the river and wash you, but only the Lord ean clean you 
up inside.’’ 

He had told his love for his friend with soap and did it 
very well. They were real friends after that. Joaquim 
preached on, to the day of his death, and died with his 
face turned toward the green hills he loved so well. 

Flowers would not have been appropriate; soap ex- 
pressed Joaquim’s love much better! 


CHAPTER XV 


SOME EXPERIENCES 


AT THE BATTLE F'ROoNT IN 1930 


The pastors of the evangelical churches in the state of 
Parana met and decided to ask me to represent them, as 
chaplain, in the Brazilian Army of Getulio Vargas. Dr. 
Satalas do Amaral introduced me to General Plinio Tour- 
inho. The general extended his hand and said: ‘‘ You need 
no introduction to me, Dr. Deter, for I am a member of 
your congregation.’’ I did not know that. He said, ‘‘You 
may look up at the right hand gallery most any Sunday 
night and see me there. I leave, after the sermon, by 
the gallery stairs.’’ He gave me the necessary documents 
and I went forward in the officers’ car, just behind Presi- 
dent Vargas in October, 1930. 

Why go over the old and terrible story of the battle 
front? It is enough to say that my whole purpose was to 
help the sick and wounded soldiers. 

All of the second day we traveled from Ponta Grossa 
toward the fighting front. Our train went through a war- 
torn country where only soldiers and officers were allowed 
to travel. The first stage of the trip was with the ‘‘ Battal- 
ion of Death.’’ But this battalion was ordered back and 
went by way of the coast to Xiririca. 

We had nothing to eat from early morning till 8:30 
at night when they brought into the officers’ car chunks 
of ‘‘churrasco,’’. barbecued meat that had not been bar- 
becued. During the day I had helped a fever-stricken 
Jad and the men wanted to pay me back in kindness, so 
they brought me big chunks of that rubbery meat, drip- 
ping with blood. They had taken it out of their own 
rations till I had, at least, two pounds piled up by my 
side on the seat. An officer with whom I had talked much 
during the day, noticing that I was having a hard time 
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eating that tough soldier’s ration, cut a large piece off 
the officers’ 'T'-bone ‘‘churrasco,’’ handed it to me and said: 

‘‘O Senhor Ministro, you cannot eat that meat; only a 
young soldier or a hungry dog could chew it. This is 
tender at least.’’ 

The piece the officer gave me was dripping also, but, 
after dipping it in yellow corn meal, it was really hearten- 
ing after the long fast. We ate our churrasco in a dark- 
ened car while the planes of the enemy were over us now 
and then, trying to get the location of our train. We had 
nothing more till we reached our destination at the front. 
We all sat there eating our bloody meat while the juice 
dripped through our fingers. 


AMONG WAR’S WRECKAGE 


It wrings one’s heart to see what a cyclone can do to 

a beautiful forest, but it fairly breaks one’s heart to see 
what war can do to young manhood. To see thousands of 
strong young men, the very flower of the youth of a 
nation, broken and wounded and torn by other young men 
who were in turn mangled and crippled for life, or killed 
by them is to get a glimpse of a man-made hell. 
_ At one time IJ was visiting the wounded in what they 
eall in Brazil the ‘‘Blood Hospital.’’ It is where only 
wounded soldiers are taken. Blood is the right word! A 
black-robed priest was visiting the men at the same time. 
His black robe with a:long row of buttons down the front 
made a somewhat different impression from a simple black 
suit. He went from bed to bed extending his hand for 
the young men to kiss. 

Brazilian youth today are rather reluctant about kissing 
any hand except that of some lovely young lady. They 
do this in all gallantry, but a black-robed priest has a 
hard time among them. Many would deliberately turn 
their heads to the wall and groan. 

My white hair seemed to give me a prestige with the 
boys that no black robe could match. 
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I sat on the bed of one young man who had a clean bullet 
wound right through his lung. The dear lad was home- 
sick after the fight in which he had been almost mortally 
wounded. He longed to get back to his far southern home 
on the plains of Rio Grande do Sul. I asked him if he 
had a letter recently from his people. He brightened at 
once, and said: 

‘‘Yes, I had a letter from father yesterday.’’ Then 
he looked at me closely and extended his hand saying, 
**Do you know, you look much like Dad; he has gray hair 
just like yours.’’ I told him that I would play dad for 
a time if he would play with me. He grinned a rather 
sickly grin, for his wound was yet open and he was very 
weak, but said, ‘‘I will play with you.’’ That attracted 
several boys near by who got out of their beds and hobbled 
over our way. In less than ten minutes we had about 
fifteen or twenty around that bed who were able to walk. 
Others listened to the play. I had had some experience 
with boys, as I had three of my own. I was behind their 
barriers and there I remained to the close of the visit. I 
talked of Father and Mother and Jesus. The last name 
seemed to go deep into their hearts, for their faces sobered 
when I mentioned him. I asked the wounded boy on the 
bed if he was scared when the bullets were flying by his 
head at Itarare. (Itarare was the place where thousands 
were killed.) He said: 

‘“You know I was seared.’’ I then asked him if he had 
thought of God then. The faces of all the lads around 
the bed, and on the beds where over two hundred men lay 
wounded, were turned toward that bed. ‘‘Yes,’’ he said, 
“‘T thought of God, but I did not know how to reach out 
to him. I had never prayed, but only said some prayers 
which others had written. That seemed to do me no good.’’ 

Then he looked up with a look of utter helplessness and 
said, ‘‘No one had ever told me how to reach God.’’ 

I eaught my breath with pain, for his declaration was 
the same as that of millions who have never known and 
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no one has ever told them. Then, every face in that room 
was turned to me, waiting an answer to that dumb appeal. 
I gave it from my Great Master. 

‘Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest.”’ 

I took out my New Testament and read many passages 
about sin and death and salvation—big words, these, to 
the wounded and dying. For more than a half hour I 
talked to a tense audience. Then I said: 

‘Men, would you mind if I should lead you all in a 
common prayer to God for every one who is wandering in 
the dark like this fine lad?’’ They all nodded their con- 
sent. I knelt and prayed with all my heart. When the 
prayer was over, that group was deeply moved and many 
had tears in their eyes. The God of heaven stooped down 
and touched the hearts of those wounded and stricken lads. 
Some of them came into my study one day weeks later 
and told me they wanted to buy a few Testaments and 
take them back to their homes where their people could 
hear what they had heard. 

I gave them Testaments and prayed with them and 
sent them out, never to hear from them again; but I know 
they took with them a knowledge that would help them 
along all battle fronts of their lives. 


VAMPIRE BATS 


Vampire bats are found in most parts of Brazil. Dr. 
Z. C. Taylor told me that the vampires in the Amazon Val- 
ley have a wing spread of three feet and often kill horses 
and other domestic animals. The vampires I know, and 
have seen often, are about the size of ordinary bats. They 
have upper incisors, and similar lancet-shaped canines, all 
very sharp and arranged so as to make a triple puncture. 
They have no molars for mastication, and their whole 
structure indicates that blood is their sole food. 

One of our people who lives on the Assunguy River told 
me that his neighbor who lived near him in his little grass- 
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eovered hut was asleep one night when one of those blood- 
suekers slipped in through a hole in the grass roof. It 
punctured the bald spot on the sleeper’s head and then, 
according to the people of that part of Brazil, it began 
to fan him with its wings, for the sharp lancet-like teeth 
had almost awakened him. When the man had drifted 
off again into deep sleep, the bat advanced and with its 
long tongue which had a number of papillae arranged so 
as to form an organ of suction, filled itself with the man’s 
blood. He then flew away to the forests surrounding the 
cabin, leaving the vein open, from which the blood flowed 
freely,—leaving behind also tragedy, for the family found 
him swimming in a pool of blood and dead. He never 
awoke. 

The vampire seems to like to pierce the nose or the big 
toe. 

We returned from a meeting one night to the home of 
Urbano Lopes, a deacon in the Assunguy church. One of 
his sons, of about ten years, had not gone to church and 
was asleep on the floor. When he went in he was dancing 
up and down and hopping on one foot while the big toe of 
the other foot was spurting blood. We asked him what 
in the world was the matter. 

‘‘A big vampire bit me while I was asleep, and when I 
awoke he was fanning me with his wings and reaching out 
his big tongue to suck my blood. I swatted him and he 
beat it!’’ 

This was really a victory for the boy! 

Dick, our son, had gone with us to help sing, but when 
he saw the boy he said: ‘‘Oh, why did I not stay and 
maybe he would have bitten me and I would have been 
able to tell about it!’’ 


MoSQUITOES AND THE NIGHT 


I heard Robert Ingersoll say, in a lecture in Louisville, 
Kentucky, that no one was ever converted in a cold room. 
That was a sneer of a darkened and unbelieving soul, and 
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it has proved untrue in all our missionary fields in the 
world. Physical discomforts many times increase the long- 
ing of the soul for a haven of rest, where we shall have 
no mosquitoes, flies, malaria, sickness, and death to tor- 
ment us. 

At the home of Nilo Zavier, far up the Tagassaba River, 
we were always welcomed with beautiful Christian hos- 
pitality, so far as was in the power of that noble soul. 

Some of the people here told me that they had dreamed 
during the week that we would come during that month. 
It is good to preach to people who dream of your com- 
ing. This makes a poor preacher a fairly good one! They 
welcomed us with tears of joy. 

When twilight settled down over fie river and sur- 
rounding forests, the people began to come. They came 
on foot—bare feet—through the tangle of banana growths 
and hardwood forests, till the little church was crowded. 
It was very hot. Thousands of mosquitoes and millions 
of little insects called ‘‘polvora’’—gun powder—came to 
ehureh, not to hear but to feed! These little imps are so 
small that no mosquito netting is of the slightest use. 
They come in thick swarms and in waves. When they 
strike you, it seems that someone is throwing red hot sand 
on face and hands. I drew mosquitoes into my mouth and 
had to stop to spit them out before going on with the ser- 
mon. Nilo brought smoking rags that-.filled the already 
crowded room with stifling smoke. The insects went out 
—most of them and so did our breath! We cried and 
coughed, but the smoke was beneficent, compared to the 
sting of polvora and the bite of thousands of malarial-laden 
mosquitoes. Through the blue smoke, the deacons carried 
the bread and wine—grape-juice—for the Lord’s Supper. 
We had a very solemn service, in spite of the smoke and 
mosquitoes and little burning insects. Three young men 
were received for baptism. 

After the service we all went down to the river. The 
bank was so muddy, slippery, and steep that we all had 
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to cling together to keep from sliding into the water. We 
went down into the water, but were not sure of coming up 
out of the water. It was so dark that I could not see the 
faces of the men who were being baptized. Many had 
brought their ticoes that flashed around them like light- 
ning bugs at war. A fico is a stick of any kind with the 
end burning. They keep the fire alive by rapid movements 
through the air. Our people know most hymns by heart, so 
they sang out there in the dark night, lighted only by one 
small torch and the live coals at the end of their ttcoes. 
The bottom of the river was so steep that a slight slip 
would have sent both the preacher and candidate into 
twenty feet of water. 

I only wish that you might hear me, O Robert Ingersoll; 
for out there in the night, with swarms of marauding mos- 
quitoes and burning insects around us, rarely have I ever 
felt the real and imminent presence of God more surely. 
Young men and women were there waving their ticoes 
and singing with all their hearts. They had never seen 
a picture show and had never heard a radio. They did 
not know much of what our youth ealls pleasure, but 
they were happy. The barefooted young men whom [I bap- 
tized caught me by the arms and pulled me up out of the 
black waters and propelled me up the slippery bank. It 
was past eleven o’clock, but the people went back to the 
ehureh, where they sang hymns until after midnight. 

I slept that night with all my clothes on to keep the 
polvora from stinging me awake. The glory and love of 
God shone through the clouds of mosquitoes, the little 
stinging flies, and the heat. No, poor old Bob Ingersoll 
was all wrong. God grant that he may have seen his 
dreadful mistake before going over the Great Divide! 


INFLUENCE OF A MEETING AT TwinicHt THAT Wi1tL 
NEVER END 
We came to the home of Juca Angelo de Souza, justice 
of the peace, just as the sun was setting. Some young men 
had earried our little Bilhorn organ on their backs for 
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three miles and had opened it as we came into the long, 
front room. Mrs. Deter sat down and played several 
hymns, as the shadows gathered over the towering ever- 
green mountains, in a home where no hymns had ever 
been played. She then began to sing old hymns she knew 
by heart—no light was needed. She sang on and on, and 
the people, all barefooted, came in noiselessly. Her voice 
soared out into the deepening shadows of the night and 
into hungry hearts of a reverent and loving people who 
had never heard the old, old, story of Jesus. Many sat 
with bowed heads, while some were moved to tears. When 
she stopped, they all said: ‘‘Go on, go on!’ 

Juca turned to me and said: 

‘‘That is the best thing that has ever come into my 
home.’’ 

A light was brought, so she could see the music and I 
could read the Bible. After singing and praying, I read 
a passage of the Gospel of John and preached on John 
3:16. About fifty people had crowded into the room. The 
service continued for an hour and a half. Some had 
heard before and had accepted the Saviour; others heard 
these wonderful hymns and the passages of the Bible we 
read and quoted that night for the first time. When the 
invitation to accept Jesus as personal Saviour was given, 
Jula, with about ten others, came forward; among them 
two of the fine sons of. the family. The Spirit of God was 
there working deep changes in the lives of young men 
and women that will reach out to the end of time. A 
splendid church is there now, and the influence of that 
simple twilight meeting will never end, in all that wide val- 
ley. Two of those fine boys became preachers of the gospel 
and their father a faithful deacon, whose life and teach- 
ing served as a nucleus around which a church was built. 

Juca’s wife sat back, making no move. After the serv- 
ices, she came to me and said: 

‘‘T wanted to take a stand tonight, but I could not think 
of going down into that ice-cold water before our neigh- 
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bors who would stand on the bank of the river and make 
fun of me.”’ 

‘*Lady, that is an old, old weapon of the devil. He does 
his best to drive people away from God by telling them 
what people would think, but he knows that only the un- 
godly think that way. When you have received the power 
of the Holy Spirit in your heart, you will do what he 
asks of you, without a murmur. His suffering for us on 
the cross cannot be compared with going into the cold 
water of baptism, before a few sarcastic faces and inane 
remarks of groundlings.’’ 

On our next visit she was ready and the first to raise 
her hand. She was received for baptism and asked to be 
the first. The water was so cold that my feet became so 
numb that when I stepped on little stones I did not even 

feel them. She came out smiling and said: . 

‘‘The people did not say a word! I wanted them to 
say all the shameful things possible, so that I could suffer 
a little as Jesus did for me.’’ : 

She was aglow with new life, as all her after years 
proved. 


CHAPTER XVI 


BUILDING A NEW WORLD 


Kis Td II pds tev 
ets to prosthen 


First Baptist CHurRcH, Sao PavLo, BRAZIL 


We were building our church in Largo Guayanazes in 
the great industrial city of Sao Paulo. I was looking at 
a workman as he was digging the trench for the founda- 
tion. His pick struck something that resembled a skull. 
It was well under the foundation of the old building we 
had torn down. I said, ‘‘Wait a minute, this is rather 
curious.’ He had started to cover it up. I took it up 
and examined it carefully. It soon began to crumble 
when exposed to the air, but not before I had. called a 
neighboring doctor. The doctor said, after careful ex- 
amination: ‘‘That is the skull of a Negro and has been 
buried here since the times of slavery. It was doubtless the 
skull of a murdered slave.’’ We found traces of the larger 
bones of the skeleton; but others left only purple spots, in 
the dirt, under the old foundation. 

When we laid the cornerstone, pastors of many evange- 
lical churches had been invited. I had asked Dr. Bento 
Feraz, my very dear friend who had taught me Portuguese, 
to make the address as the representative of the evangeli- 
eal pastors of the city. He was for many years pastor of 
the largest Presbyterian church in that state. He was 
also a prominent lawyer and teacher. He said in part: 

‘‘This corner of Largo Guayanazes, where a murdered 
slave was buried, will now be a place where men and women 
will find life eternal, and we hope that, for all time, this 
new building will stand here on the dead past and proclaim 
to the world the glorious news of salvation to a lost world. 
Here Jesus will obliterate the curse of Cain.’’ 
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A fine Brazilian Baptist medical man who is a preacher- 
doctor is building up a great Baptist church there, where 
in the old days crime had been committed. Where men 
and women had been bound, now they are set free by the 
power of God. 


A Great Victory IN Ponta GROSSA 


For five years we had worked to get a toe hold in this 
fine railroad center of the flourishing state of Parana. 
When we tried to rent a hall, the priests would go before 
us and tell the proprietors that they would be boycotted 
by all Catholics if they rented to us. In one ease, the pro- 
prietor defied them, and they rented the hall and did not 
use it, so that we could not get it. 

Owing to the blessed help of the Women’s Missionary 
Union of our Southern Baptist Convention, we were able 
to buy a house and splendid lot in the very heart of that 
growing city. We paid fifty contos (five thousand dol- 
lars) for it. The building is of good brick, sixty by thirty- 
five feet, and is a story and a half high. It can be made 
a combination Sunday school and church building that 
will accommodate six hundred people in the auditorium, 
and at least that many can find room in Sunday school. 
There is room on the second floor for a pastor’s resi- 
dence; and, besides, a lot where a great ehurch can be 
built in the future. 


I wonder if you can understand the joy that filled our 
hearts, as we filled the auditorium with the most jubilant 
congregation of believers and friends that ever assembled 
in that great industrial center of the state of Parana. It 
was a great joy to preach the dedication sermon, while 
the people listened, with eyes full of tears, to God’s message 
for us all. Lieutenant Antonio Cardona de Aguiar closed 
with prayer one of the most historic events in the history 
of that city. He broke down and could not finish the 
prayer. He had given of his time and strength and money 
till his heart was too full for expression when his people 
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had finally secured a church home from which no one 
could expel them. 

One great milepost had been passed successfully. It 
was only a five years’ struggle, but against what odds God 
knew and we knew. We were on the mountaintop, and God 
was there. 

I will attempt to tell in a few words what was in our 
hearts and what vision came before us that day. We could 
see into the future. We had a church home where, for 
all the years to come, hopeless men and women will meet 
to bow down before their Saviour and Lord; and go out 
filled with hope and faith and courage to carry on and win. 
This city of forty thousand will be a great railroad center 
where hundreds of thousands of people will live. In the 
very heart of that great center will stand this church to 
which the eyes of the people are turning for light. It will 
be a refuge against sin, ignorance, and utter despair. The 
bride and groom will come here to be married, the dead will 
rest here for a moment, on their way to the tomb. Genera- 
tions of happy, laughing children will come here to learn 
the Word of God; and go out, armed against the enemies 
of their souls. On this ample lot will go up a great 
ehurch which will dominate the religious and civic life of 
the great city. Oh, we were on the mountaintop and saw 
visions and dreamed dreams! 


FIFTEEN YEARS LATER 


It seemed that our mountaintop experience and prophecy 
were justified, in view of what is now taking place in Ponta 
Grossa. Dr. A. Ben Oliver writes that an offer of two 
hundred thousand milreis has come to the Ponta Grossa 
Church for that property, for which we paid only fifty 
thousand—400 per cent increase in value in fifteen years! 
Xavier Assunciao, a college and seminary trained young 
preacher, is pastor there and they are making plans for a 
splendid new church building and a pastor’s residence. 
The city is growing, and new railroads are spreading out 
from that center to all parts of South Brazil. 
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BuiIupIne A NEw WorRLD 
Kis To I] pés dev 
eis to prosthen 


I stood at the prow of a great Mahanavitch steamer, going 
up the Parana River, on a trip through Uruguay, Argen- — 
tina, Paraguay, and Bolivia. It was the twilight hour. 
The purple shadows were stealing over the vast pampas, 
like soft veils to hide the weird landscape, where lived wild 
deer, wild ostrich, and a few still wilder men. For many 
days our steamer had plowed on from Buenos Aires farther 
and farther into these vast wilds.. We had seen but few 
human habitations during the day. The great river 
seemed to be a beautiful sheen of liquid gold in the last 
rays of the setting sun. A fish now and then would shoot 
across the boat’s prow and leave a wakelike comet in 
the golden water. I could hear the murmur of three hun- 
dred and twenty-five first-class passengers as they lounged 
in the deck chairs and sipped their wine and rum and 
talked of worldly things. I felt the most depressing lone- 
liness during these twenty-two days of travel through the 
heart of the South American continent Yes, I was heart- 
sick, homesick, and lonely. It would be three long months 
before I would see my home again. Hundreds of tropical 
birds were singing their evening song in the trees by the 
side of the river. Wild deer had come to the river bank 
to drink, during the day as we passed, and, now and then, 
a herd of wild ostrich had come sweeping in, like lght, 
from the pampas; far off in the deepening shadows, I could 
envisage far separated, the one from the other, little grass- 
roofed huts where men and women lived in dirt and squalor. 
Now and then a majestic, royal palm lifted its tattered 
fronds high above the shadowy plains. 

I closed my eyes and had a daydream of that vast pam- 
pas one hundred years from now. I saw those plains cov- 
ered with another generation of men, strong, well-dressed, 
firm in their strength and happy in their relations with one 
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another. Great cities arose before me, where church spires 
pointed up from the earth to heaven. I saw schools and 
colleges filled with eager youth, seeking knowledge of 
things their fathers had never known. Out across the 
plains for thousands of miles stretched a fine network of 
highways, along which were found happy homes, content in 
their vital faith in the eternal things of God. Jesus had 
helped them to clean their minds of doubt and fear and 
their bodies and huts of dirt, and had enabled them to 
build a glorious new world. It was a bright Sunday morn- 
ing. A multitude of happy people were coming along the 
fine highways and from their city homes to give God the 
glory for the victory over the wild lands and ignorance 
and dirt that had enslaved their fathers. It seemed that 
I could hear the voices of that people of future centuries ; 
happy husbands and contented wives and mothers mingling 
their voices with the lighter notes of their clean and joyous 
children. 

I opened my eyes, and black night had fallen. The gold 
had gone from the river, and it was like a river of black 
ink. The birds had gone to rest, and only occasional and 
distant sounds of wild life came over the darkened world. 
Far out in the night, now and then, were to be found little 
stick-and-mud huts, with grass roofs and dirt floors, where 
the people lived in their primitive state. They were cook- 
ing their dinners in pots suspended by wires from the 
rafters and hung over smoky fires built in the middle of 
dirt floors, while dogs, goats, chickens, and fleas, together 
with the family, surrounded the smoking fires. For a 
hundred years or more their fathers had lived like this, 
and, without a true knowledge of God and his Word, they 
would go on for hundreds of years to come. Mothers were 
there, old and broken at twenty-five years of age. They 
had been bearing children from the age of twelve years, 
many of them. They had never seen a doctor; and a nurse 
would seem like an angel from heaven. Most of their babies 
died at birth, or soon after. Yes, out across the pampas 
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and thousands of miles on, into the limitless forests and 
sertoes of Brazil, multitudes of men and women live lke 
that. I could see and hear them as I stood alone, a black 
speck on the prow of that mighty river boat. For years, 
I had been in their huts and talked with them far into 
the night, sitting around their fires and talking eternal 
realities. They had no God but a shadowy notion of a 
goddess; no faith but superstitution mixed with the fetish 
worship of Africa, in many cases; no plows to till their 
land; no books to read, no Sunday schools to attend, no 
songs to sing but the rude fandango jingle; no schools for 
their children, as there had been none for their fathers and 
mothers. Over 90 per cent of them were weakend by 
microbes which had full sway in their unkept bodies. Oh, 
I eould see a sea of faces out there in the night where 
thousands lived and vegetated and died, as I had seen them 
during the long years of my life among them. Deep in 
every soul was a longing for God, the instinctive longing 
of all the ages was there. 

I have always longed to take the gospel message to the 
neglected few who buried themselves in those vast wilder- 
nesses, rather than to the far greater number who have 
built the finest of modern civilizations along the Atlantic 
coast. 


How utterly alone I felt, and how wmpotent! 

Just a black dot at the prow of that great steamer! The 
Foreign Mission Board had sent me out there to take the 
message of life and happiness and peace, and my voice 
would not reach out across the thousands of miles to that 
human desert waste. The sun had gone down; the moon 
did not shine, and even the stars were suffocated by the 
enveloping darkness of that tropical night. 

It seemed, suddenly, that I was not alone. ‘‘Lo, I am 
with you always.’’ My Lord had spoken to me. I turned 
my face to the darkness and lifted my arms to God and 
broadeast a prayer: ‘‘O God, what will the future bring to 
this neglected people? They are noble, unselfish, and 
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long for a knowledge of Thee. Will it be what lies be- 
fore me out there in the night, or will it be like that vision 
of a New World? No one has ever told them of a better 
life in Thee. No hand has ever pointed up from this dark 
earth to the shining skies. No winsome soul has ever 
gone into their squalid huts and told them the old, old 
story of God’s love and salvation by faith in Jesus. Their 
own people have forgotten them. Thou, and Thou alone 
in all the vast universe hast not forgotten them; and in 
Thy love, hast sent some of us to tell them of a glorious 
life and clean living. I am alone and so tragically im- 
potent; my voice will not reach these vast spaces, my 
wisdom is too foolish to do the whole task of building these 
nations for Thee. My colleagues are so few and scat- 
tered. Oh, the task before us is too vast and we are so 
few in the midst of all these multitudes whose faces are 
turned toward the earth and cannot see Thee. Let me 
place these heart-hungry and submerged peoples of South 
America, O Heavenly Father, at the feet of our mighty 
America, Christian America, and make our great homeland 
to feel the responsibility that is theirs. Let me place these, 
my beloved and needy peoples, on the doorstep of our 
Christian America and leave them there.’’ 

They are there when you wake up and go out in the 
morning; they will be there during the day; and, during 
the long hours of the night they will reach out pleading 
hands to you, asking for the right to live and work and 
walk on the glorious highway of universal Christian broth- 
erhood, in a new and better world for them and for us. 

I went back up the steps to the first-class deck with a 
lighter heart. I was no longer alone. ‘‘Lo, I am with 
you always’’ came like a glad refrain from the lips of 
our great Overlord. He was there, and by my side. 

Let us send thousands where we have sent tens, and 
give millions where we have given hundreds, to build a 
glorious new world on the solid Rock, Christ Jesus. 
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